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Commercial teachers who are interested in the 
study of advanced accounting will be interested in 
knowing that we provide extension instruction in two 
subjects — Accountancy and Income Tax Procedure. 


The course in Accountancy is devoted to an appli- 
cation of the general principles of accounting to 
problems which arise in private and public practice. 
The principles are the same whether applied to one 
business as in the case of the accountant in private 
employment, or to many businesses as in the case of 
the accountant in public practice. The accountant in 
private practice applies the principles of accounting 
to the recording of the operations of a particular 
business and to the preparation of reports designed to 
provide the management with the information needed 
to intelligently control the operations of the business. 
The accountant in public practice applies the prin- 
ciples of accounting to system building, auditing 
and the preparation of diverse reports. The course 
will be beneficial to the commercial teacher who 
wishes to qualify for greater success in either the 
classroom or in the field of public practice. 


The course in income tax procedure is recom- 
mended to teachers desiring to prepare for teaching 
this subject or to equip themselves for practice in 
the preparation of returns for individuals, partner- 
ships and corporations. 


These courses are available to teachers at cost of 
material and service. More than twelve hundred 
teachers are now enrolled. To those interested, we 
suggest enrollment at this time in order that the 
course may be completed during the school year. 





C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Dear Reader: 


With the beginning of a new school year, we are again confronted 
with the necessity of revising the mailing list for THE BALANCE SHEET. 
Hundreds of commercial teachers will begin the year in new positions. 
Past experience indicates that there are annual changes in the per- 
sonnel of the teaching staff of almost every school. 





This issue of THE BALANCE SHEET is being sent to every one whose 
name was on the mailing list last year. Of course, it is going to the 
old address unless we have been advised of a change in address for 
this year. In order that no time may be lost in revising the mailing 
list, we seek the assistance of school officials and heads of depart- 
ments as well as of the individual teachers and we hope that by the 
time the October issue is ready for mailing, we will have the correct 
school address of every commercial teacher in the United States on the 
mailing list. 


THE BALANCE SHEET will be sent without charge to any commercial 
teacher or school official who is interested in commercial education. 
Those whose names are on the mailing list will also receive announce- 
ments concerning Objective Tests in Bookkeeping and other commercial 

subjects to be distributed during the year. In the past two years we 
have distributed more than two million copies of such tests for class 
use, free of charge. 


With this issue there goes to every reader the wishes of the 
publishers for abundant success in the year's work and with it also 
goes a promise to render any possible service which may help the 
reader to obtain a maximum of results. 

Yours very sincerely, 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


P. §. - The enclosed coupon may be used to report changes in addresses 
for THE BALANCE SHEET mailing list. 
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PROGNOSTIC TESTS AS A DETERMINANT IN 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION GUIDANCE 


by 


WM. M. PROCTOR* 


ROGNOSIS is one of man’s most fascinating 
“indoor sports”. Whether it be the outcome 
of a football game, a boat race, a Presidential 

election, or a prize fight, there are always to be 
found experts, usually self-appointed, who can 
predict from available data, or “dope” as they call 
it, just what the outcome of the event is to be. 
The fact that so much newspaper space is filled with 
these predictions is evidence that people read them 
and are intensely interested in them. The reason 
for this is that by nature we are curious and enjoy 
— on the outcome of future events. It is 
this trait in human nature which has made it profit- 
able for certain persons to devote their lives to 
fortune telling. From the days when King Saul con- 
sulted the Witch of Endor, to the present time 
when columns of space in our daily papers are 
devoted to paid advertisements of palmists, astrolo- 
gers, crystal gazers, and pseudo prophets of all 
sorts, there has not been very much of a change in 
human nature in this respect. We seem to have a 
naive faith that “coming events cast their shadows 
before”, and that if we find the right person or the 
right formula we can lift the curtain of the future 
and discover what that future has in store for us. 

One of the fields which 
has been most assiduously 
cultivated by fortune tel- 
lers is that of the voca- 
tions. Let but one of these 
persons advertise an abil- 
ity to tell the inquirer the vocation for which he is 
best fitted and the applicants make a beaten track to 
his door. For a price des have the vocational bumps 
of their heads examined, eye color, chin contour, 
ear size, and forehead slant noted, and often receive 
within a few hours a weighty typewritten analysis 
of their case with definite prescription of fitness for 
a certain vocation. 

That such transactions are taking place by the 
thousands every day can be verified by any investi- 
gator with the patience and the resources to get at 
the facts. Their significance, for the vocational psy- 
chologist, or the vocational counselor, is twofold. 
First, this situation reveals the widespread existence 
of vocational maladjustment, which prompts people 
to seek counsel of whatever kind and wherever it 
may. be had in the hope of bettering their condition. 
Second, it stands as a challenge to those engaged in 
developing a scientific technique of vocational coun- 
seling. It is not enough to content ourselves with 
the denunciation of fraud and exploitation in the 
field of counseling, but it is incumbent upon us to 
discover the means of making more reliable the type 
of guidance for which we stand. People demand and 
will have some sort of guidance. The great problem 
is how to raise vocational counseling to the dignity 


The Vocational 
Counselor 





of a trained profession, on a par with the profession 
of medicine, so that people might seek vocational 
counsel as they seek medical advice. Such a condition 
will not exist, however, until we require a training 
of professional counselors, comparable with that 
required of physicians, and until we protect the 
— from fraud and quackery by a system of 
icensing and certification. 

The topic assigned to 
me for discussion relates 
to the possibility of de- 
veloping tests that will 
foretell the aptitude of 
certain persons for the 
various business vocations. The purpose being to 
encourage those who have such aptitudes to take 
the necessary business training, and to direct those 
who do not seem to have such aptitudes into other 
lines of work. If such tests could be developed it 
would mean a great saving of time and effort upon 
the part of those who spend months and years in 
preparatory training only to find at the last that 
they are not adapted to the type of work for which 
they have been specially trained. For those having 
the desired aptitudes time and energy would be 
conserved because they would be enabled to dis- 
cover early in their training course the particular 
type of business or clerical work for which they 
were best fitted and could concentrate on the type 
of business education which would most quickly 
fit them for their vocation. 

It will be noticed that I have said “if such tests 
could be developed”. That form of statement was 
used advisedly, for while much experimentation has 
been carried on for the past twenty-five years, and 
particularly in the past ten years, the results are 
not yet positive enough to warrant the statement 
that we have arrived. There is not sufficient time to 
go into the history of the development of such tests. 
It will be necessary to merely summarize the results 
that have been achieved in the main fields of business 
training, in the hope that some slight idea may be 
given of the progress that has been made to date. 

At the outset we 
should distinguish be- 
tween “trade tests” and 
“vocational aptitude” or 
prognostic tests. The trade tests are tests designed 
to measure actual achievement or proficiency in a 
given vocation. They amount to standardized sam- 
ples of the work done in the trade or vocation and 
are designed to measure the skill and knowledge 
already acquired by the person who takes the test. 
It is only fair to say that the greatest progress has 
been made in this branch of vocational testing. This 
is due to the fact that well-defined samples of typical 
skills necessary to success in a given trade can be 


Tests as an Aid 
to Vocational 
Guidance 


Prognostic Tests 


*Professor of Education, Stanford University, California. From an address before the Department of 
iness Education at the National Education Association Convention in Seattle, Washington. 
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arranged in test form and administered to those 
claiming to have had training for or experience in 
that trade. The types of trade test most commonly 
used are (a) the oral question test, (b) the picture- 
question test, and (c) the performance test. The 
oral question test is made up of questions pertaining 
to the vocation which can be answered correctly 
only by persons familiar with the operations and 
tools of the trade. Questions are so designed that 
they may be scored as either definitely right or 
definitely wrong. The picture tests are made up of 
pictures of tools, processes, objects or parts of 
machinery used in the trade, and questions concern- 
ing these pictures are asked and must be answered 
correctly by testees who expect to rate high. The 
performance tests provide a representative task per- 
taining to the trade to be performed. Achievement 
in these tests is scored in terms of the quality of the 
finished product and the time required to complete 
it. 
Trade soy or prof- 
: ciency tests, have been 
Proficiency Tests standardized for such busi- 
ness vocations as stenog- 
rapher, typist and general office clerks. The results 
of the use of such tests, where carefully standard- 
ized, have been generally satisfactory. Where a 
business concern employs large numbers of office 
and clerical workers it has been found that such 
tests are very serviceable in making selection be- 
tween applicants. Particularly is this true when 
proficiency tests are used in connection with general 
intelligence tests. For be it known to the academic 
teachers who assume that only pupils of below 
average ability should be advised to take the busi- 
ness courses, that success in such business vocations 
as stenography, secretarial work, and accountancy 
demands a type of general mental ability on a par 
with many of the professional vocations. In the 
Army Intelligence Tests the middle fifty percent of 
stenographers and accountants, were just about on 
an equal footing with the middle fifty percent of 
civil engineers and medical officers. The writer is 
just a little bit touchy on this point, having spent 
four years as a stenographer in a law office and as a 
court reporter before going to college. 


When we turn, however, to aptitude or prognos’ 
tic tests the outlook is not so promising. Yet it is 
this type of test in which we, as teachers of business 
subjects or as vocational counselors are most inter- 
ested. As Kornhauser! says: “While tests of ac- 
quired proficiencies are important, they are far from 
being the only tests an employer needs to use. A 
large part of the work done in offices, stores and 
factories is not of the standardized skilled-trade 
type at all. There is often no opportunity to acquire 
the precise knowledge and skill necessary to do 
certain kinds of work except within the business 
establishment itself, either in a vestibule school, by 
means of some apprenticeship system, or by working 
under the eye of a fellow-employee or foreman 
until the work is learned. In such cases, instead of 
proficiency tests, what is needed are aptitude tests— 











tests which will pick out those applicants who have 
the physical, sensory, motor or intellectual aptitudes 
which will enable them to master the essentjal 
operations with a minimum of time and a maximum 
of efficiency.” 

For the word “employer” in the above quotation 
either the word “teacher” or “counselor” might be 
substituted and the remainder of the quotation 
would apply with equal force. As reachers we 
would be grateful to the person who could devise a 
test that would pick unerringly from a large number 
desiring to take up typewriting, bookkeeping or 
stenography, those who would undoubtedly succeed 
and those who would undoubtedly fail in the 
course. As counselors we should enjoy a sense of 
confidence which we do not now possess in advising 
certain persons to follow certain specific vocations 
and avoid certain other vocations, if we could 
determine with accuracy by means of aptitude or 
prognostic tests just which ones should be advised 
to take up this vocation and which ones to take up 
that vocation. 

That we are not able, 


Developing as yet, to reduce counsel- 
ing to an exact science, 
a which uses tests as a basis 


of predicting possible vo- 
cational success, is due 
primarily to two factors. The construction of such 
tests is yet in its infancy or beginning stages, and 
the factors to be measured are so many and so 
difficult to reduce to measureable proportions, that 
progress is painfully slow. This does not mean that 
there has been any lack effort to develop such tests, 
or that such effort has been entirely fruitless, but 
it does mean that we must maintain an attitude of 
constructive criticism with regard to all claims that 
reliable measures have been found. In other words 
the most im nt present aspect of the movement 
is that of subjecting all proposed prognostic tests to 
severe tests of their practical value. The worst 
thing that could possibly happen would be to have 
those who are going to have the responsibility of 
applying such tests assume an attitude of hopeful 
gullibility. 

With this word of preliminary caution, I shall 
describe briefly some of the efforts that are now 
being made to devise prognostic tests in the field of 
business vocations. 


One of the early studies of typewriting aptitude 
was conducted by Lahy*. He employed tests in- 
volving immediate memory for concrete phrases, 
ability to grip equally strong with two hands, 
fineness of touch sensibility, and ability to judge 
slight differences in lifted weights. A combination 
of these four tests gave a very close prediction of 
the typewriting aptitude of eleven learners. An- 
other investigator® employed a series of association 
tests, such as giving the opposites of words, naming 
colors, following directions, substituting digits for 
geometrical forms according to a code, etc. bi- 
nations of these tests seemed to give fairly accurate 
indications of success in typing and stenography. 


Kornhauser and Kingsbury, Psychological Tests in Business, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1924, pp.25. 
*Lahy, J. M. Journal de Psychologie et de Pathologie General, XV (1913) 826-34. 
*Rogers, H. W. “Some Empirical Tests in Vocational Selection”, Archives of Psychology, No. 49, 1922. 
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Two British investigators‘ found the highest 
correlation between the following five tests and 
subsequent typing ability: 1. reproducing sentences 
immediately after they are read; 2. carrying out 
certain directions; 3. finding the products r two 
numbers in a table made up be that purpose; 4. sup- 

lying appropriate words in sentences containing 
lanks; and 5. a spelling test. 

In addition to the above-mentioned tests of type- 
writing aptitude, ability to learn a code, to identify 
geometric figures, speed of reaction, memory span, 
etc., are added to give prognostic indications of 
ability to learn shorthand. While progress has been 
made, many leads have been followed that have 
“pinched out”, and the fact remains that as yet no 
tests of typing and shorthand aptitude have proven 
themselves to be consistently valuable, when ap- 
plied to different groups and under varying con- 
ditions. 

It will be noticed, by those familiar with general 
intelligence tests, that many of the same elements 
are employed in the construction of these supposed 
special aptitude tests, as center into the construction 
of general intelligence tests. As a matter of fact it 
is very difficult to tell whether the majority of tests 
thus far claiming to be special tests of aptitude in 
clerical vocations are not after all general intelligence 
tests. The burden of proof is on the test maker, in 
any event. He must show that the predictive value 
of his aptitude test is appreciably higher than 
would be the predictive value of a general intelli- 
gence test. 

Another type of prognostic test whith its authors 
hope will prove of value in counseling in the business 
and professional vocations is known as “the interest 
test’’, or “Interest Analysis”® which is being investi- 
gated by Drs. Strong and Cowdery of Stanford 
University. This test consists of selecting a long 
list of items, including names of vocations, types of 
people, qualities, activities, etc., covering a very 
wide range of human interests. The candidate is 
asked to go through this list and react emotionally 
to each item. If the item being considered is “Fat 
people”, the testee is to underscore his emotional 
reaction: Like very much, like fairly well, indifferent, 
dislike, dislike very much. Every item of some two 
hundred is thus examined and the reaction recorded. 
It has been found that certain professional workers 
have a distinct pattern of likes and dislikes. En- 
gineers and lawyers overlap hardly at all. Those 
engaged in business executive positions have a 
different pattern from sales managers and business 
vocations as a whole show a pattern distinct from 
law, medicine, and engineering. 

Here may be a new 
lead. Appropriations from 
a large Foundation are 
being sought to follow it 
out more completely. Just what value it will have 
as a basis of prognosis in counseling cannot now be 
stated. That it does differentiate quite unaccount- 
ably between those engaged in one occupation and 
those engaged in another which call for or develop 


Interest Analysis 





a different set of interests and emotional reactions, 
is pretty well proven. But whether it would differ- 
entiate as well between persons not engaged in 
these vocations, but who were seeking advice as to 
whether they should engage in one or the other of 
them, is not yet established. It will take a long 
period of try-out. Large groups of junior and senior 
high school pupils will need to be given these 
interest tests, their Interest Analysis pattern estab- 
lished, and then a number of years of follow up 
will be necessary to discover how accurate was the 


” 


vocational prediction of the “Interest Analysis”. 


Perhaps a word or two should be said in regard 
to the lines which must be followed if prognostic 
tests of genuine value are finally to be evolved. 
Before there can be accurate prognosis there must 
be accurate diagnosis. The first condition of success- 
ful test construction is scientific occupational analy- 
sis. Such analysis must proceed to a much greater 
degree of perfection than that at present attained 
babes tests can be very greatly improved. As a 
matter of fact the failure of many of the tests already 
attempted may be traced to inaccurate or superficial 
analysis of the elements, both physical and mental, 
essential to success in a given vocation. Kitson, 
Viteles, Charters, Thurston, Strong, and other 
vocational psychologists are leading the way in such 
scientific vocational analysis. The next step in 
prognostic test construction involves the selection 
of those elements, of mental, physical, social, and 
emotional, which have been discovered as essential 
to success in the vocation, and the devising of test 
elements to give the candidate a chance to show his 
possession of the same in the quantity necessary. 
The final step is that of careful standardization 
under varying conditions and with different types 
of people. 

If research is continued along the lines above 
indicated, and if those of us who are not experts in 
the field of vocational psychology and test con- 
struction, but who are intensely interested in the 
outcome, will lend to the movement our critical 
interest, we may hope for positive results. An open 
minded conservatism is the attitude that will do 
most to insure ultimate results of a reliable char- 
acter. 





Commercial teachers who 
are registered with the pub- 
lishers will receive THE 
BALANCE SHEET monthly, 
free of charge. Address, 
SOUTH - WESTERN PUB- 
LISHING CO., 1-3 W. Third 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











*Muscio, B., and Sowton, C. M., “Vocational Tests and Typewriting,” British Journal of Psychology 


XIII (1923), 344-69. 
5 Strong, E. K. 
1926) pp. 235-242. 


“Interest Analysis of Personnel Managers,” Jour. Personnel Research, Vol. 5, (Oct. 
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COMMERCIAL LAW AND THE NEW CURRICULUM 


by 


J. ELI ALLEN* 


URRICULUM 
( revision is probably 
the most urgent 
and the most stupendous 
problem confronting social 
and educational leaders of 
the present time. The de- 
mand is coming primarily 
from sources outside the 
schools. Business men who 
observe or supply the 
product of the schools or 
who study social indus- 
trial problems are asking 
about the contents of our 
courses of study. Intelligent superintendents are 
attacking the problem, and able students of educa- 
tion are giving their attention td its solution. 
The reorganization of curriculum materials is 
urgent at the present time for the following impor- 
tant and specific reasons: 


(1) The unprecedented increase in enrollment 
brought about by compulsory attendance laws and 
the recent admission of all types of people into our 
high schools, 

(2) The new philosophy of education which de- 
mands that the school yield its organization to needs 
of the community life, and recognizes true culture 
as ability to adjust one’s self to and appreciate one’s 
surroundings. 

(3) The virtual abandonment of the doctrine of 
formal discipline. 

(4) The recent urbanization of our population 
with the consequent revolutionary changes in 
social life, and the remarkable transition from agri- 
cultural to industrial vocations taking the worker 
away from his home and his children, and the re- 
sulting disorganizing of family life and commer- 
cializing of recreation. 

(5) The rapid and wonderful development of 
means of transportation and communication. 

(6) The new and higher philosophy of business. 


Within this generation there has been in America 
an unprecedented crowding of all classes of people 
into our secondary schools doubling the enrollment 
again and again. This great influx has given us a new 
and important type of pupils whose social back- 
ground gives them a lively interest in the pressing 
problems of a work-a-day world. These people are 
coming mostly into our commercial courses where 
more than one-half million of them are already 
enrolled. Most of their parents are engaged in the 
industrial trades, while the older college preparatory 
courses have a greater number from the professional 
classes. The fact that there are fewer telephones 
per hundred families indicates that there is prob- 
ably greater economic pressure on these homes. 
They expect the public high school to take over 








the work formally done by private agencies. For 
obvious reasons few of these pupils get into our 
colleges. The high school is their college and their 
hope. 

These particular children, therefore, coming as 
they do from homes of a different general culture 
stand most in need of the courses in economics, 
commercial geography, commercial law and other 
social sciences. An examination of the commercial 
departments indicates that the tool subjects are 
being successfully taught. The time is now come to 
develop the social mind and give these pupils a 
conception of the problems of social justice in the 
community. Public education pays for itself and 
justifies itself by its contribution to social control. 
Business education contributes to social welfare 
when and only when it rises to this responsibility. 
Any plan of education which fails to meet the life 
needs of this large and important group is to that 
extent mal-adjusted or incomplete. It is not the 
offering of the same opportunities but the offering 
of equal opportunities that constitutes democracy 
in education. 


The New Philosophy of Education 


Many topics of considerable social value have 
been offered’ heretofore only in the colleges, and, 
therefore, open to very few people. Moreover, many 
topics in the*high schools have been improperly 
“geared” and our pupils fail to master them. Among 
educational leaders there is a growing conviction 
that the curriculum material must yield its organi- 
zation to meet the social needs of the students. 
They recall that the Master said, ““The Sabbath is 
made for man and not man for the Sabbath.” The 
Cardinal Principles of Education adequately ex- 
pressed this doctrine and proposed an adjustment 
of courses to the needs of the students. 

The rapid growth of our cities, and our recent 
change from a purely agricultural to an industrial 
and commercial people has been and is in a painful 
transition period. The coming of the railroads, the 
telephones, the automobiles, and the radios brings 
necessarily unprecedented problems of economic 
adjustment. The changes in social life are nothing 
short of revolutionary. To the student of society, 
it is surprising that crime and lawlessness have not 
been far more widespread. To meet the require- 
ments of this changed life there is urgent need for 
formation and crystalization of new social ideals. 
The high schools, and the commercial departments 
of the schools, have on hand this work, this prob- 
lem, this opportunity. And not for the schools 
alone — it is a challenge to all the great groups of 
our national life. A better understanding 4 our 
inter-dependence reveals that our interests are 
mutual. 


*Instructor of commercial law in the Phillips High School, Birmingham, Alabama. From an address 
delivered before the commercial division of the Alabama Educational Association at its annual meeting in 


April, 1927. 
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There Is No Longer a Frontier 


Heretofore we have evaded the issue by moving 
on to new fields of labor. But there is no longer a 
frontier. And we are now facing the problem of 
establishing order in this place by adjusting the 
conflicting elements of our population. 

Industrial relations are no longer simple. Business 
operations are being speeded up but the system of 
justice grows more intricate and slow. This genera- 
tion or the next must find a way out. Our legal 
system has not kept pace with our material growth. 
So sane and conservative a man as Chief Justice Taft 
is quoted as saying that our system of law and 
justice is fifty years behind the times and that it is a 
disgrace to civilization. The leaders of today and 
tomorrow must have an understanding of the prob- 
lems with which they are confronted. Our young 
people must be prepared to vote intelligently upon 
these issues. Such knowledge is the highest form of 
culture. 

The legal maxim, “Ignorance of law excuses no 
one,” places a premium on the industrious by making 
a knowledge of commercial law a bulwark of safety 
and an absolute necessity. So eminent an authority 
as Justice Story said, “It is culpable negligence to 
act on a matter and then set up ignorance of the 
law as a defence.” 

History records two conflicting rules of govern- 
ment. The one is the rule of the monarch, and the 
other is the rule of the law. When Saint Louis, with 
no law book in his hand, stood under the big tree at 
Vincennes and judged the traders he had, however 
just his decisions may have been, the method of an 
absolute monarch. Massachusetts on the other hand, 
drew up a.charter solemnly proclaiming hers to be 
a government “to administer justice by law and not 
by man.” She proposed that all laws be published 
so that all men could read and understand them. 
Other states followed this lead, and a duty of 
becoming familiar with the principles of law is 
placed upon every man. So long as men are swayed 
by selfish interest the chief protection of the litigant 
lies not in the judge but in the definite character of 
the law itself. 

If rightfully presented Commercial Law can be 
made a fruitful and gratifying course in the high 
schools. The late Wallace Buttrick, Chairman of the 


General Educational Board said, “Boys and girls are . 


in a real and solemn sense filled with high hopes for 
their future.’ This course contains the elements 
calculated to arouse and maintain the interest of 
“idealistic youth.” 

The prominence recently given the subject by 
curriculum makers is noteworthy evidence of its 
educational value. Their aim is to revise or expand 
the school program along the lines of social and 
practical needs. Many high schools have recently 
introduced the course, and in our school the sections 
have increased from one to three within the past 
two years. 


The practice in many schools is to devote one- 
half year each to economics, commercial geography, 
and commercial law. The teacher is, therefore, con- 
fronted with the necessity of selecting for presenta- 
tion the materials of most importance. Special 
emphasis should be given to contracts, agencies, 
partnerships, corporations, negotiable papers, bail- 
ments, and the transfer of real and personal prop- 


erty. Then, if time permits, give attention to in- 
surance, bankruptcy, and court procedures. Since 
the texts are based primarily upon the common law 
or court decisions it will be necessary to refer often 
to the statutes of the state. 

The object of our course is to present simple 
illustrations of the applications of the principles of 
law involved in ordinary business transactions. 
These are followed by type case problems for prac- 
tice in determining what decisions follow from given 
facts. We aim to teach the sacredness of laws and the 


_patriotic duty of obeying, improving, and defending 


them. 

It is not the hope of the course to make of every 
one his own lawyer, but rather to teach him to 
avoid litigation. One good man lost his entire fortune 
in two lawsuits. One-half of it was paid in a suit he 
lost, and the other half went on account of a suit 
which he won. We aim to teach him to proceed 
safely with a knowledge of his rights and liabilities; 
that he may know when and how far to proceed 
without a lawyer and when to employ one. 

We aim also to find occasion to present the higher 
philosophy of business. A great Southern musician 
and poet made severe indictment of the warfare 
type of business, and of the men who forget their 
duty to society and justify their selfishness with the 
excuse that “business is business.” 

“And oh, if men might sometime see 

How piteous — false the poor decree 

That trade no more than trade must be! 

Does business mean, Die you — live I? 

The “Trade is trade’ but sings a lie: 

*Tis only war grown miserly.” 

The Symphony — Sidney Lanier 

Recently, however, men are beginning to realize 
their interdependence and that a spirit of helpful- 
ness contributes to their mutual welfare. 

The social justification of business education lies 
in its contribution to increased competence in 
social relationship — more than to its increase in 
technical and vocational training. So eminent a man 
as Hon. Chas. E. Hughes has recently said that 
teachers need make little effort toward technical and 
vocational training and that industry will attend to 
the training of its own workers, its bookkeepers, its 
typists, and stenographers, but that the schoolmen 
must bend their energies to the work of planting in 
the hearts and minds of the workers the social 
ideals of law of justice and fair play. 


Respect for Law 


During all the hours of the day and all the hours 
of the night the law stands in the shops and in the 
homes —a just and faithful protector. Law and 
order are necessary conditions of civilized life. A 
primitive people with few possessions have need 
for only the simplest business laws. But our com- 
plex society with its extensive and intricate trade 
relations can not function without a comprehensive 
system of commercial regulations. Trade is one of 
man’s closest social relations. Few other social con- 
tracts are so likely to lead to conflicts and reveal or 
develop quite so well the character of the individ- 
ual. The women, as well as the men, must meet 
these situations. Her hopes, her faith, and her love 


(Concluded on page 13) 
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WHAT IS THE PLACE OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
IN GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
by 
WILLIAM E. O’CONNOR, A. B., M. B. A., ED. M.* 


AM particularly not know which of our pupils will leave school at 
I interested in the place the end of the junior high period, and which of 
of Commercial Educa- the group will continue. Some will plan to leave 
tion in the program of the school, then later decide to continue; others who 
Junior High School. In had planned to continue will be forced to leave 
order to understand our because of economic conditions. In deciding an 
problem, we must analyze educational program, we must consider the indi- 
the Junior High School as viduals who are to receive the training, what 
to its educational claims. objectives they have in mind when they take it, 
and what are the conditions under which we plan 
The Junior High School _to give that training. The demands of modern busi- 
plan was offered with the _ness are most important in our business educational 
following aims or objec- program. I feel that you will all agree with me that 
tives in mind: our commercial educational program is not elastic 
enough to adjust itself to the demands of the business 
of today. 





1. To reduce to a minimum the elimination of 
pupils by offering a type of work best suited aa : 
to their needs, interests and capacities. When we originally organized our commercial 

2. To give the pupil an opportunity under sys» Program, we had the positions of bookkeeper and 
tematic educational guidance to discover his stenographer definitely in mind. The division of 
dominant interests, needs, capacities and limi- _ labor in industry has extended to the modern office, 
tations with reference to his future vocational 80 that we have a very great division of labor in our 
needs or activities or the continuance of his Present day office. The Federal Board for Voca- 
education in higher schools. tional Education found in its survey that there are 

3. To economize time through such organization now 28 different office positions for which training 
and administration of subjects and courses M™é@y be given in our schools, and we should recognize 
both for those who will continue their educa- that condition when we.are planning a commercial 
tion in higher schools and for those who will Program. 
enter immediately into life's activities. Since business has these wide varieties of posi- 

These aims have very definitely in mind the tions, it is our duty to train our pupils for them. 

object of decreasing the number of pupils who If we don’t, then the business man will have to 
leave school after the eighth grade. I believe the train his own employees. This of course results in 
fundamental purpose of our education should be to the increased cost of operation, which finally is paid 
maintain the interest of the pupil. | have found from by the citizens of the community. After we have 
my experience that if the pupil is not interested in considered the demands of business, we must find 
a subject it is very difficult for him to produce What jobs our junior high school group will be 
anything worth while. Then, if we will agree that able to obtain and to fill. Since their average age is 
lack of interest is an important cause of pupils between 13 and 16 years, they are restricted to 
leaving school we must find something that will ™uinor clerical jobs. 

interest the pupil, and also be of educational value When we are arranging our junior high school 
to him. commercial program, we must include training for 

We as commercial educators have the problem of these minor jobs or junior positions, rather than for 

training boys and girls who are to enter the business the senior positions which the pupils cannot hope 
world. Some of them will leave at the end of the to obtain. 

junior high school period; others will continue on The positions which these junior high school 
to the senior high school course. We must provide students will probably fill are those of messenger, 
for both classes of pupils; we must give acommercial filing clerk, cashier, order clerk, receiving clerk, 
training to that group which is going right into stock clerk, shipping clerk, billing clerk, statement 
work, and also to that group which is to continue __ clerk, time keeper, and pay roll clerk. These positions 
their education. In order to be fair, we should I mention to give an idea of the type of work that 
neglect neither group. Then the problem arises, we can expect our pupils to do and for which the 
what type of education will best suit the needs of business men desire them. When we know that 
both classes or should we give two distinct courses this is the type of work that they will do, our 
in commercial education in the junior high school? _ problem is to arrange a suitable educational program 
It would be difficult to do the latter, because we do _ that will provide this training. 





*Head of Office Training Department, Memorial High School, Boston, Mass. Lecturer in Business 
Education at Boston Teachers’ College, Boston University, and Massachusetts State Board of Education. 
From an address delivered at the last annual meeting of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
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Of course, some of these itions are more 
adapted to girls than boys, and vice versa, but in 
this particular case we are considering a general 
program for junior high school which will permit 
of adaptat:»n to particular conditions. 

The program we should consider for our com- 
mercial education is one that will most effectively 
carry out the aims of the Junior High School. We 
must decide what training will be of service to 
these boys and girls five years hence so as to aid 
them in their life’s work. In our educational pro- 
gram, the interests of the pupils come first. Yet we 
should not forget that those pupils are the citizens 
of tomorrow, and because of that we owe a duty to 
the state to train them so that they may make good 
citizens in the community. We must consider in our 
training program, what way we can drive home the 
idea of duty to the state. I feel confident that it 
can be done through our commercial training pro- 
gram. I have divided the work of commercial edu- 
cation into two elements—4rst, business knowledge 
and business practice, second, citizenship training. 
I think that if we emphasize both in our commercial 
training, we will then have done our duty both to 
the student in equipping him for the business world 
and also to the state in emphasizing that sense of 
responsibility that we owe to the state. 

The actual business knowledge and practice I 
would divide into informational and vocational 
training. The students in order to prepare for 
business practice work, need a knowledge of business 
and its customs. They should know the services 
business performs in the commercial world and how 
business is organized and operated. This information 
will form the basis of the vocational work which 
they can do in the second half of their course. 

Business information should include a knowledge 
of banks and their functions, business services such 
as railroads, post-offices, express companies, tele- 
graphs, telephones, and sources of information that 
the business man needs, insurance and some ele- 
mentary phases of business law. This informational 
program starts the student thinking of business and 
its wide activities. It opens up a different viewpoint. 
It points out to him that business is a very great 
and varied activity. It causes him to realize that 
unless he is equipped with some degree of training 
previous to entering business, he will not be able 
to advance very far. The business informational 
training having directed his attention to his future 
career, should be followed by the vocational element 
to provide the students with an opportunity to 
perform the duties expected of junior workers. For 
example, you might include practice work in filing. 
Have the student make out the cards to be indexed 
and file them in alphabetical order and check his 
work. This gives the youth an idea of the nature of 
filing work. It provides him with an opportunity 
to decide whether or not filing would be of sufficient 
interest to him to work at it when he leaves school. 


Another group might have training in cashier 
work, such as making out checks, depositing. money 
in banks, receiving money, making change, and all 
other activities connected with the job, with the 
object in mind of giving the youngster an oppor- 
tunity to explore different kinds of work, so that 
he may finally arrive at some work in which he is 
interested and which he likes. We could include 
several practical units in clerical work, such as 


timekeeper, and payroll, billing, statements, order, 
receiving, stock, shipping, etc. These are the types 
of work our students will be expected to perform 
when they leave the junior high school. If they 
should not leave school, the work will provide a 
good foundation for their bookkeeping and short- 
hand work in the senior high school. 


Incorporated with the plan of preparing students 
for office work is definite training in business 
English. We should build up a good business vocab- 
ulary and emphasize the importance of spelling, 
punctuation and sentence structure. 

Try out this problem. Give the pupils a letter 
which you have received from some business house. 
Add a few facts and tell them to make up an answer 
to the letter. You will be surprised to find out how 
few really good answers to that letter you will 
receive. This is due primarily to the fact that we 
have not developed their originality. We have not 
given them proper training in the meaning of busi- 
ness words and an opportunity to use those words 
for themselves. Business men will expect this work 
from them and because of that we should provide 
them with the training so that they will be equipped 
to do the work. 


The second part of my suggested program would 
include citizenship training. I am convinced that a 
great deal of the youthful crime of today is due to 
the lack of education, and when I say lack of edu- 
cation, I mean lack of training in that sense of 
responsibility, that duty we owe to our fellowmen 
and to the state. It is difficult to contend that our 
many youths of today who have committed crime, 
did so intentionally, and with the full knowledge of 
the seriousness of their actions. They did not sense 
the evil element in their activities. And why? 
Because in school they were never made to realize 
the effect of their activities on their fellowmen. 
They consider that their activities concern only 
themselves and no one else, but as you know and I 
know that is far from true. With a proper educa- 
tional program in citizenship, we could eliminate at 
least to some extent our juvenile crime. And you 
may ask, “How can we do it through commercial 
education?” I believe that the most effective way 
to teach citizenship is through the different subjects 
of the curriculum, rather than through a formal 
course of study in citizenship. There are several 
subjects in our business training that we can draw 
lessons from to illustrate the sense of responsibility 
to the state and to our fellowmen. For example, 
let us assume that we are considering the cashier 
unit. The student is employed in business handling 
money for his employer. There is the temptation to 
take money. We might ask the students, “Would 
the act of taking money by this cashier have any 
effect on anyone but the employer?” 


We may draw the lesson that if a business man 
loses money it is charged up as loss and someone 
has to make it good. The business man surely cannot 
afford to lose the money. You can be sure that he 
is going to look to someone to make good. That loss 
will reflect itself in the selling price of his com- 
modities. That means that you and I, and everyone 
else who purchases his goods will pay for that loss. 
Then we can draw the lesson that the cashier's act 
of stealing had effect on all of us, even on his own 


(Concluded on page 13) 
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COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 
by 
R. G. WALTERS* 


N making a study of commercial teacher training 

requirements one must necessarily touch on 

the early history of high school commercial 
education. We find, for instance, that the first high 
school commercial departments depended almost 
entirely upon the private business school as a 
recruiting ground for commercial teachers. Twenty-, 
five years ago not a normal school, college, nor 
university in the United States offered a training 
course for commercial teachers. Great credit must 
be given the private business schools for their 
pioneer work in teacher training. 

In certificating commercial teachers, in these 
early days, the various states could do but one 
thing — lower the requirements to suit the avail- 
able commercial teachers. Both academic and peda- 
gogic standards for commercial teachers were low. 
A few states required the passing of an examination, 
but in many cases, the examination was a farce. 

There followed the natural results of these low 
standards for high school commercial teachers. 
Lacking a knowledge of the fundamentals of psy- 
chology and pedagogy, teachers used most un- 
scientific methods, which, however well adapted 
to the business college, were unsuited for the new 
environment, and because the low certification 
requirements were generally known, commercial 
teachers failed to secure the respect of their col- 
leagues in other departments. On the other hand, 
the commercial teachers having had little academic 
training were frequently out of sympathy with 
academic work, and there followed considerable 
friction between departments. 

As time passed, a change took place in the 
standards of commercial teachers. Business training 
received more attention from educational leaders. 
Educational journals emphasized the need for 
higher professional standards. Several books devoted 
to the problems of commercial education appeared, 
and carried the message of higher standards to 
commercial teachers and to school officials. State 
departments of public instruction, one by one, 
raised certification requirements. But undoubtedly 
the greatest factor in professional advancement has 
been the introduction of commercial teacher training 
courses in universities, colleges, and normal schools. 


And, now, what about the present status of 
commercial teacher training? During the past 
winter I made a survey of state supervising of 
commercial education in the various states of the 
Union, a questionnaire being sent to every depart- 
ment of public instruction. Information was re- 
ceived from 45 states, and from the District of 
Columbia — Illinois, Kentucky, and Nebraska not 
replying. The questionnaires showed the following 
facts: 

Number of states accrediting commercial 

teacher training institutions.............. 36 





States not accrediting commercial teacher 
training institutions — New Mexico, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, Rhode Island, North Carolina, 
Washington, Connecticut, Montana, and 
Mississippi. 

Number of institutions accredited for the 
training of commercial teachers: 


NER AC A -piae reece wah tf. 52 
oS eee rr ees 101 
Pere rs er ey I 
Normal schools and teachers’ colleges.... §5 
Private business schools;............... 36 


These figures show a surprisingly large number 
of colleges, universities, and normal schools offering 
commercial teacher training courses. On the other 
hand, it would seem that private business schools 
are relatively less important than they once were as 
teacher training institutions. 

The survey showed that a great variety of cer- 
tificates are now being issued, as will be seen from 
the following data: 

Number of states certificating for: 


3 years’ post-high-school work...... 10 
2 years’ post-high-school work. ..... 24 
1% years’ post-high-school work... ... I 
1 year post-high-school work...... 3 


(New Mexico, Maine, and Ohio.) 

From these facts, it is evident that the majority 
of states now require from two to four years’ train- 
ing beyond high school for commercial teachers. 
This is a splendid-advance over the conditions that 
existed a quarter of a century ago. It is especially 
pleasing that the> method of granting certificates 
upon examination is disappearing, for the exam- 
inations were very seldom a true indication of the 
teacher's fitness. 

The survey showed that two states require busi- 
ness experience for commercial teachers’ certificates. 
These states being Pennsylvania, which requires 
six months’ experience, and Ohio, which requires 
8 hours’ work a week for a semester. 


One of the interesting facts brought out by the 
survey was that 17 states and the District of Colum- 
bia no longer certificate teachers to teach the entire 
range of commercial subjects, but rather they 
certificate teachers to teach only those special 
commercial subjects which appear upon the face 
of the certificate. This indicates a tendency on the 
part of state departments to recognize a need for 
specialization among commercial teachers. 


So much for the legal requirements for commercial 
teachers. What should be the nature of their edu- 
cation? We must recognize at the beginning that 
the commercial teacher has a very definite need for 
education along three lines: First, he must be trained 
in what he is going to teach. Second, he must be 
trained in how he is going to teach. Third, he must 
have the type of education which will fit him for 


*Head, Department of Commerce, Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. From an address 
before the Commercial Section of the State Educational Conference held at the University of Ohio in April, 1927. 
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his civic duties and which will permit him to use 
his leisure time wisely. The first two are strictly 
vocational. The third is cultural. No plan for train- 
ing commercial teachers can be considered complete 
unless it includes all three. Let us’ take up each 
somewhat in detail. 

First, training in what the commercial teacher 
is to teach. There are certain commercial subjects, 
of a general nature, with which every commercial 
teacher should be familiar, regardless of the special 
subjects he may teach. These general commercial 
subjects bind together the entire commercial course; 
they tie up the work of one commercial teacher 
with that of another. Business is an exchange of 
values, and the commercial teacher must look upon 
business in this broad sense, if he is to correlate his 
specialty with business education as a whole. As 
the place element plays such an important part in 
exchange, economic geography is naturally the first 
of the general commercial subjects to be included. 
As economic principles are encountered in the work 
of the salesman, the bookkeeper, and the stenog- 
rapher, we should also include a course in the 
principles of economics. As every entry made by the 
bookkeeper, every letter written by the stenogra- 
pher, and every sale made by a salesman involves 
commercial law, we can see the need for these 
subjects. A course in bookkeeping, as well as a 
course in business organization will give the com- 
mercial teacher a proper perspective of business as 
a whole, and will give him a margin of knowledge 
beyond his specialty, which will win for him the 
respect of his students. As every commercial 
teacher must, at times, write business letters, even 
though he does not teach correspondence, we can 
see his need for a course in the subjects. And — 
finally, one would naturally include typewriting, 
because of its personal value to the teacher. 

We are rapidly recognizing the impossibility of 
any commercial teacher teaching all the commercial 
subjects. At the present time twenty or more 
different subjects are being taught in the commercial 
departments of our high schools. One can readily 
see the impossibility of anyone teaching well all 
these subjects, or even a majority of them. More and 
more there is a tendency to specialize among com- 
mercial teachers. Of course, for a long time to come 
we shall have calls from small high schools for all- 
round commercial teachers. As a matter of fact, 
however, these small high schools do not offer a 
full range of commercial subjects; instead, they 
have their programs limited to three or four subjects 
of a clerical nature. 


Several years ago I first pointed out in the Journal 
of Commercial Education the fact that the com- 
mercial subjects can be classified according to some 
underlying academic art or science. There are no 
business subjects which are fundamental in nature. 
Commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, and account- 
ing, for example, are branches of mathematics; 
shorthand, business letter writing, and advertising, 
and salesmanship in part, are branches of English; 
commercial law, business organization, economics, 
and history of commerce are social studies; com- 
mercial geography, and the psychological phases of 
advertising and salesmanship are branches of sci- 
ence; and typewriting, penmanship, and office 
practice are studies in which motor reactions play 
the most important part. In other words, the 





commercial subjects are in most cases applied 


academic subjects. 

Once we recognize this fact, and further that the 
commercial teacher is forced to specialize because of 
the great growth in the number of commercial 
subjects, we shall see the logic of specializing along 
lines similar to those followed by academic teachers. 
A possible alternative is to have specialization 
follow the line of vocational relationships. Thus, 
we may have specialists in the field of secretarial 
work, teaching shorthand, typewriting and business 
English; in the field of accounting, teaching arith- 
metic, penmanship, and bookkeeping; in the field of 
selling; and as a fourth field, the general or social 
commercial subjects. Regardless of which form of 
specialization takes place, the ideal commercial 
teacher training course will be so laid out that the 
prospective teacher can emphasize while in school, 
those subjects he is best fitted to teach. 

But the commercial teacher must not only know 
what to teach; he must know how to teach. I feel, 
however, that a word of warning should be given 
about the danger of over-emphasizing methods in 
commercial education. We must never forget that a 
knowledge of methods can never make up for a lack 
of knowledge of subject matter. But taking it for 
granted that the prospective teacher has a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, then, this should be 
supplemented by courses in the principles of psy- 
chology and education. Psychology is the under- 
lying science of all teaching, and should be included 
in every commercial teacher training curriculum, 
together with a course in the principles of teaching. 
One might also include a course in educational 
statistics, for the swing from personal opinion to 
scientific research as a guide in educational matters 
makes a knowledge of statistics almost indispens- 
able. 

By all means, the prospective commercial teacher 
should have a course in Principles of Commercial 
Education. This course, under a variety of names, 
is now offered in a great number of institutions. 
Generally, it embraces the preparation of a high 
school course of study, the selection of textbooks, 
equipment, the relation of the commercial depart- 
ment to the business community, part-time co- 
operativé work, and similar subjects. 


By all means, courses should also be offered in 
methods of teaching the special commercial subjects 
which the student is preparing to teach. The 
experiments and investigations of such leaders as 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone of Iowa University, Prof. 
C. M. Yoder and Prof. P. A. Carlson of Whitewater 
Normal School, Prof. Paul §. Lomax of New York 
University, Prof. F. G. Nichols of Harvard, Miss 
Nies of the University of Iowa, Miss Ann Brewing- 
ton of the University of Chicago, and Dr. Book of 
Indiana University, has furnished us with a wealth 
of material for courses in methods of teaching 
commercial subjects. 

Finally, we must not forget that the commercial 
teacher is something more than a teacher. He should 
not only be trained to earn a living, he should be 
educated to live a living after it is earned. He is a 
social being. He owes certain duties to his nation, 
his state, and his community. He should under- 
stand some of the natural phenomena around him. 
And he should be taught to use wisely the hours 
of recreation and leisure he may have, although 
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these are not as extensive as most people believe. 
All this means that the course must include a 
certain amount of civic and cultural subjects, 
especially English, government, history, some 
science, and possibly sociology. 

Summarized briefly, the ideal course of study 
will include: 

General commercial subjects, required of all: 
Economic Geography 
Principles of Economics 
Commercial Law 
Elementary Accounting 
Business Organization 
Correspondence 
Typewriting 
Special commercial subjects, elective: 
Shorthand 
Additional Typewriting 
Advanced Accounting 
Salesmanship 
Advertising 
—_ o Education and Psychology, required 
of all: 
Principles of Psychology 
Principles of Education 
Educational Statistics 
Principles of Commercial Education 
Courses in Education, elective: 
Methods of teaching Shorthand, Type- 
writing, and Office Practice 
Methods of teaching Bookkeeping 
Methods of teaching Salesmanship 
Methods of teaching the Social Commercial 
Subjects. 
Academic subjects, required of all: 
English 
History 
Government 
Sociology 
Science — preferably Biology. 

Recently there was organized at the University 
of Iowa the National Commercial Teacher Training 
Association, one of whose objectives is the im- 
provement of program for training teachers of com- 
mercial subjects. Undoubtedly, this association will 
have a tremendous influence on the future of com- 
mercial teacher training, and may alter greatly our 
present conceptions of what is considered best in 
such training. 

Just a word in closing regarding the teachers 
already serving. Many of those present today have 
permanent certificates and will not be affected by 
changing certification requirements. Nor will you be 
directly affected by plans for courses of study in 
commercial teacher training schools. A few of you 
are pioneers in the field, and to you is due the recog- 
nition that commercial education has already re- 
ceived. You have borne the brunt of ‘criticism in 
years past, and much of what we are now proposing 
for young recruits, is the result of your heart- 
rending experiences. But we must look to you 
pioneers for still further support in our efforts to 
raise the standards of commercial teachers. Every 
effort to raise certification requirements tends to 
raise the standards of the profession as a whole; 
every effort to improve the course of study in the 
training schools reflects on the credit of you who 
are now serving. I believe you all realize this, and 
I believe the entire profession is in sympathy with 
the effort to raise professional standards. 





COMMERCIAL LAW AND THE 
NEW CURRICULUM 
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are needed to help frame the rules of trade and 
steady the scales of justice. 

The law is a crystallization of the ideas of human 
conduct. As our ideals of conduct change, the code 
of laws is revised or amended as our needs may 
require. On the pages of the history of the peoples 
of the past one finds their ideals of justice recorded 
in their books of law. We learn them from a Moses, 
a Hamarabi, or a Solon. 

Knowledge of the origin and character of our 
legal institutions develops love and respect for our 
ideals of orderly government. The realization that 
the law and the courts are institutions created by 
representations of the people for the guidance and 
protection of individuals living in organized society 
is the important and essential step in bringing a 
people to a respect for lawful procedures. There is 
no other force fraught with quite so much danger 
as public sentiment based on ignorance, nor is there 
any other force so powerful for good as an intelligent 
social minded public opinion. 

We must conclude, therefore, that the recent 
bringing of all types into the high schools, the 
rapid development of industry, the disorganization 
of the family and the resulting social revolution 
place new responsibilities on the schools, and bring 
the need for study of commercial relations and other 
topics which offer some measure of social control. 








WHAT IS THE PLACE OF 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
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parents, providing that they purchased goods from 
his employer. 

This is only one illustration of the means by 
which we can bring home the sense of duty and 
obligation that he owes to his fellowmen. There 
are many other cases from which we can draw 
lessons to point out to the student that the good of 
the majority is the most important, point to con- 
sider in preference to the well-being of an individual. 
We show these pupils that the state protects us, 
by providing a police force to see that our rights 
are not infringed on. Because of that protection 
then we owe the state duty, obedience and loyalty. 

I might sum up my talk by giving you the main 
points that 1 have emphasized: namely, that the 
junior high school period, being the transitionary 
period of adolescent youth, must be carefull 
watched in order to retain the pupil {n school; that 
we must provide the boys and girls with a suitable 
training that will hold their interest and make 
school life worth while to them; in order to do that 
in our commercial education we should provide a 
practical course in business training along the line 
of the job they will be expected to fill when they 
leave school. Parallel with the business training we 
should provide citizenship training which is so 
essential to inculcate a proper respect for law and 
order. Then we have performed our duty as edu- 
cators, first to the individuals, second to the business 
community and third to the state itself. 
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Text Method of Approach | | 
| No. Population 
20th Century....... SNIIIs oiso nse. ngs esaiave | 109 26,677,000 
i MI cca wa open | 48 16,628,000 
Oo. re Balance Sheet....... | 34 14,308,000 
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20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
(JOURNAL APPROACH) 





First, used in more cities of over 50,000 population than all competing 
texts combined regardless of method of approach. 

Second, the aggregate population of the cities in which it is used exceeds 
the aggregate population of all the cities in which other texts with a journal 


Third, used exclusively in more cities of over 50,000 population than all 
competing texts combined and the population of the cities in which it is used 
exclusively exceeds the population of all the cities in which competing texts 


Fourth, the aggregate population of the cities in which it is used with 
over 50% of the pupils exceeds the aggregate population of all the cities in 
which competing texts are used with over 50% of the pupils. 





The leadership of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTIN( 
by a survey of the secondary schools in all of the cities of 50,000 or more px 
cations and an indication that the publishers are capable of rendering eff 
these publications is well known to commercial teachers who are accustome 
approximately three-fourths of all the secondary grade schools of the Unitec 
adoptions have been made this year. 


Suitable material from either of these systems is available 
the conditions under which the subject is taught. 
material for use this year. 
of prompt handling. 


Samples will 
Correspondence and orders mayjbe 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBL! 


1-3 W. Third St. 
CINCINNATI 




































' LEADERSHIP 


JINTING and McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, as shown 
nore population in the United States, is proof of the merits of these publi- 
ring efficient service. The services rendered in connection with the sale of 
ustomed to using the books. Last year these two publications were used in 
United States in which bookkeeping was taught. Hundreds of additional 




















a r | 
{ Cities in Which Adopted | Cities in Which Adopted 
Cities in Which Adopted and Used With Over and Used With Less Than 
d Used Exclusively 50% of Pupils 50% of Pupils 
No. | Population No. Population No. Population 
8} | 11,737,000 11 4,701,000 — 16 10,239,000 
20 | 4,476,000 14 2,315,000 13 9,837,000 
17 | 2,901,000 3 356,000 14 11,051,000 
| 
y | 114,000 | I 182,000 3 6,770,000 











McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
(BALANCE SHEET APPROACH) 


g First, used in more cities of over 50,000 population than all the com- 
peting texts combined which offer a balance sheet approach. 


Second, the aggregate population of the cities in which it is used exceeds 
the aggregate population of all the cities in which all other texts offering a 
balance sheet approach are used. 


d Third, used exclusively in seventeen cities with a combined population of 
| 2,901,000, while there is not a single city of over 50,000 population using any 
other text exclusively which offers a balance sheet approach. 


h | Fourth, used with over 50% of the pupils in three cities of over 50,000 
n | population each as compared with one city using a competing text with a 
balance sheet approach with over 50% of the pupils. 


ilajle for use in any school teaching bookkeeping regardless of 
les Will gladly be submitted to those who may not have selected 
nayjbe mailed to any of the following addresses with assurance 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


542 S. Dearborn St. 526 Mission St. 
CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE OBLIGATION OF THE COLLEGE TO BUSINESS 
AND ITS FULFILLMENT 
by 
OWEN J. CLEARY* 


DUCATION as we view it today is far 
different than that of as short a time ago as 
1900. Our modern system of education is the 
result of an evolutionary process of change from 
the staid classics of the preceding generation to a 
highly varied yet practical type which renders it 
not only of increasing value, but of basic necessity 
to the modern youth. That the modern system of 
education is of interest to the business man is at 
once obvious, inasmuch as the change is due pri- 
marily to industrial expansion and the establishing 
of America as the world’s foremost industrial 
nation. 


The question is commonly raised as to whether 
America has sacrificed old standards of culture in 
the training of its younger generation for tomorrow's 
business. Possibly our former rather stilted ideas 
have undergone a change, but we are rapidly devel- 
oping a much more comprehensive and attractive 
culture which may in years to come be typically 
American. : 


In the last years of the past century and the first 
years of the present century, culture and education 
were unquestionably intertwined. The young man 
whose parents were wealthy enough to send him 
to college studied Latin, English, literature, art and 
foreign languages. His education was in many 
respects identical with that of the young man of 
the fifteenth century. Unless he pursued a pro- 
fession he was ordinarily not dependent upon his 
education for his future means of livehood. Possibly 
he assumed a place in his father’s business to which 
he succeeded by right of his family position. If he 
made professional use of his education at all it was 
in the field of teaching. Of course, if he studied law, 
medicine or any of the other recognized professions 
it was clear that he would then make use of his 
higher education. Due to the type of training he 
received however he was considered cultured. 


Shortly before the beginning of the present 
century a different spirit manifested itself in Amer- 
ican colleges. Subjects which hitherto never had 
had a place in any college curriculum were estab- 
lished and popularized. The average institution of 
higher learning offered courses which presented 
very definite means of earning a living other than 
in the arts and professions. It is difficult to say 
whether this was the result of a popular demand or 
whether, in proving its value, it created the demand. 
However, it seemed for a time to make a breach 
between education and culture. It was thought that 
unless a person studied literature and the arts 
intensively he could not be considered a cultured 
individual. Those who pursued vocational courses 
were thought to have definitely sacrificed culture 
for commerce. 





Since the World War our conception of voca- 
tional education has undergone a sure but unosten- 
tatious change. We again think of culture and 
education as linked, but with vocational education 
assuming a prominence, at least in America, never 
before thought possible. Some feel that this fact is 
undoubtedly a result of the so-called “Youth Move- 
ment” in America. Whatever else has been accom- 
plished, this movement has gone far toward the 
breaking down of cumbersome lines of class distinc- 
tion and the establishing of a new standard, evi- 
denced by industrial resourcefulness and the desire 
for an early realization of ambition. 


The most prominent form of vocational educa- 
tion, inasmuch as it is the most completely envelop- 
ing, is commercial education. In this field one may 
train for stenography, secretarial work, accountancy, 
commercial teaching or various forms of commercial 
art. It offers to the great mass of persons, who, 
while ambitious, do not possess the talent or desire 
for a profession, an opportunity to specialize and 
advance in business. 


It is an unquestioned fact that the twentieth 
century and the last twenty-five years of the nine- 
teenth century, have produced more industrial 
advancement than any peridd in the world’s history. 
Fifty years ago it was unnecessary that a person, to 
succeed in business, be pre-trained. It was unneces- 
sary that he have more than a common school 
education. There were no vast producing or sales 
organizations and consequently no vast buying 
public. However, the man who entered business 
fifty years ago as a young man began to develop 
organization. Means of cheaper production to offset 
the desirability of foreign products were sought. 
This stimulated inventions which resulted in 
machines to make possible mass production. Pro- 
duction in turn stimulated a need for intensive sales 
efforts. The whole process stirred imagination and 
thought, producing and developing or ar ovo 
which enlarged the whole structure of industry. 


The increase in organization and the expansion of 
industry created a need for and developed what we 
know as efficiency. The business college was the 
first educational institution to meet this need and 
the flourishing success of the business college from 
1875 to 1900 is indicative of the welcome with 
which it was received by industry. It wasn’t long 
until popular demand caused the establishment of 
commercial departments in many of the larger 
public school systems. Their work immediately 
became popular and the demand spread to the 
universities evidencing itself in departments of 
business administration. 


*Vice-President of Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. From an address delivered before the Business 


Schools Section of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club at its annual meeting in Ann Arbor, April, 1927. 
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It was not and probably never will be the inten- 
tion of the high school to completely equip the 
student for the commercial world. But it does train 
him excellently for institutions of higher learning, 
capable of bringing him into intimate contact with 
business as he will find it. 


Of further interest to the business man is the 
fact that the increase in scope of commercial educa- 
tion has developed a standard based upon two 
indispensable qualities: specialization and efficiency. 


The purpose of specialization is obvious, in that 
we know our opportunities to be far greater if we 
are able to do one thing better than another and 
possibly better than anyone else. In specializing we 
need not sacrifice training in those things which 
make us attractive in the eyes of our fellowmen. 
In other words our social instincts may be encour- 
aged with our professional instincts. It is possible 
for us to acquire a vast amount of knowledge about 
one thing and yet possess a more or less accurate 
knowledge of many things. It is possible for us to 
earn our living in one field about which we know a 
great deal, obtain pleasure from one or two avoca- 
tions and converse intelligently about many lines. 
Possessing these accomplishments, together with the 
necessary moral traits, we may be said to possess 
the elements of culture. 


Efficiency is largely the result of well formed 
habits. We learn and we do. By continually doing 
we acquire speed and maintain accuracy. The 
greater the speed and accuracy, the more efficient 
we become. It is easy to acquire knowledge of any 
subject, but that knowledge is of no value to us 
unless it is studied, analyzed and catalogued. 


Habits of efficiency are acquired in the modern 
educational institution through the encouraging of 
concentrated study. This is nothing more nor less 
than the confinement of attention to the matter in 
hand until a solution is reached or until an integral 
part of the subject is completed. 


The demand of business on youth is greater than 
ever before so far as education and training are con- 
cerned and, in consequence, the demand for those 
who possess qualities of efficiency and special 
training is unprecedented. Our schools and colleges 
of business training today are basing their standards 
upon the requirements of business. 


A comparison may be drawn between advance- 
ment in business and the marking system of the 
college. The young man in business is pleased with 
a ten-dollar-a-week raise in salary. Just so does the 
young man in college derive satisfaction from a B 
in place of his previous C and yet more from a A 
over a B. As much satisfaction is obtained inssetting 
and reaching these goals as that which comes with 
advancement in salary. The student learns that if 
he transcribes a letter reasonably well today, he 
should profit by today’s errors and produce a better 
one tomorrow. Acknowledgment of his worth is 
always forthcoming and, when recommended for a 
position, that recommendation is high if it does no 
more than state the bare facts of his ability. 





It is felt that the business man is, and should be, 
keenly interested in the student, for the college 
man or woman of today is the executive of to- 
morrow. The training he receives in college and the 
tendencies he acquires will determine his initial 
success in business and will do much to build 
within him a structure upon which his entire 
“future will depend. 


Success in college is truly indicative of the worth 
of the individual. Entering college, he for the first 
time is dependent upon himself. In high school, he 
lived at home and was under the influence of his 
parents, this influence in a majority of cases being 
responsible for the character of his scholastic work. 
Beginning his college course, however, it is up to 
him whether he studies or not; it is up to him 
whether he receives B’s, C’s or D's. In other words, 
the matter of his success in college rests almost 
entirely with him. The college acts as a guide, less 
harsh than the world of business and yet far less 
inclined to tolerate laxity than the average fond 
parent. 


A class of students will enter college from widely 
diversified sections. They will enter very much on 
a‘par with one another. Their ability, inclinations 
and traits of character are unknown. Within a few 
weeks some will show signs of possessing unusual 
ability; many pass unnoticed because of the fact 
that their work is average, satisfying all require- 
ments and yet worthy of no particular note; and 
some few begin to show indications of weaknesses 
and the possession of false standards which tend to 
bring them below the average. Steps are at once 
taken to apprehend and classify those who represent 
the latter group. They are warned, are given the 
benefit of extra assistance and encouraged in every 
way possible to increase the standard of their work. 
However, as the class advances some will be elim- 
inated because of failure to respond to corrective 
processes. 


A little later some of those who appeared espe- 
cially brilliant will have established a very definite 
place for themselves in the estimation of college 
authorities. A few of that group will have demon- 
strated that they were merely “flashes in the pan”, 
so to speak, by dropping back to the average class. 
A few of the average under the direction of com- 
petent instruction will have developed unusual 
qualities which will place them in the first group. 
Not being able to maintain an even keel, some few 
of the former average group will have dropped to 
the third classification, from whence it is only a 
short step to complete removal from college. 


Thus we find that by the end of the college 
course many of the original number entering have 
been dropped, due to a natural process of elimina- 
tion. They are the inefficient. Those who have 
finished have done so because they have successfully 
demonstrated their worth. They are efficient, but 
not necessarily specialists. Those who have finished 
at the head of the class are not only efficient, but 
through this efficiency they have ordinarily become 
specialists or experts in some one line. 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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R. G. Walters 


R. G. WALTERS, Head of Department of 
Commerce and Professor of Business Administra- 
tion at Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania, was born in Baltimore, Maryland, January 22, 
1888. 


After graduating from high school, Prof. Walters 
attended Mercersburg Academy from which he 
graduated in 1906. Two years later, in 1908, he 
graduated from the Eastman School of Business and 
afterwards attended the Schissler School of Business 
and the School of Economics of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


Prof. Walters began his teaching experience as a 
teacher in a business college. In 1911 he was ap- 
pointed head of the Commercial Department in the 
Aspinwall (Penn.) High School. Four years later 
he was appointed Principal of this school, which 
position he held until 1918. During this time he also 
taught evening classes conducted by the Y. M.C. A. 
in Pittsburgh, Oil City and Butler. On January 1, 
1919, he was appointed to his present position at 
Grove City College. During the year 1925-26 he 
conducted a lecture course on Business Law at the 
Butler Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. 

He has contributed numerous articles on various 
phases of business education to the leading school 
publications and is in frequent demand as a speaker 
at various educational conferences and conventions. 


Prof. Walters has always taken an active interest 
in civic affairs. He is a Past President of the Grove 
City Chamber of Commerce and of the Grove 
City Kiwanis Club. At the present time he is 
Vice-President of the Isaac Walton League; Sec- 
retary of the Grove City Planning Commission; 
Trustee of the Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan 
School, to which he was appointed by Governor 
Pinchot and recently reappointed by Governor 
Fisher; and a member of the State Republican 
Committee, to which he was elected in 1926. He 
is a member of the Pennsylvania Education Associa- 
tion; American Economic Association; Pi Gamma 
Mu; and Director of the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher Training Schools. 

Prof. Walters is married and has one daughter. 
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R. H. Whitten 


Those who know “POP” WHITTEN, President 
of Woodbury College, Los Angeles, California, 
know that the usual form of write-up would not be 
appropriate, for his motto is “Find out what every- 

y else in your line is doing and then do some- 
thing entirely different”. 

“Pop” Whitten bought Woodbury College a 
little over five years ago when it had an attendance 
of 64 students. Within three months the attendance 
had increased to a capacity enrollment of 236 
students. Two years later the school was moved 
into a new building located at 727 South Figueroa 
Street, which had a seating capacity of 1000. Before 
another year had passed the school had a capacity 
enrollment. 

“Pop” Whitten’s success is due to his knowledge 
of human nature rather than his knowledge of 
commercial education, for he admits that he did 
not know much about commercial education when 
he became president of Woodbury College. He was 
educated at the University of Michigan. He started 
in the printing business, later published books and 
finally conducted a correspondence school under 
the name of the Angelus University for a period of 
fifteen years, after which he retired. In 1922 he 
decided to go back into business as a school man 
and purchased what was then known as the Willis- 
Woodbury College. 

The two-year college courses offered at Woodbury 
College are designed to provide, Arst, a good general 
education, second, specialized training for success 
in a particular line, and third, technical training so 
that the graduate may have a place to “hang his hat” 
when he enters the business world. By eliminat- 
ing vacations and employing intensive methods, 
pupils are able to get in more credit hours in two 
years than is usually accomplished in four-year 
university courses. 

“Pop” Whitten was born in Utica, New York, 
June 29, 1877, and describes himself as a half-grown 
century plant. As he differs from other men in the 
conduct of his school, he also obtains his recreation 
in a different manner. He spends his vacations in 
the mountains of California with a pack outfit and 
gets his greatest pleasure out of riding wild bronchos 
which simply “can’t be rode”. 
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C. GLENWOOD HUGHES, who has been 
teaching commercial sub- 
jects in the High School 
at Pitman, New Jersey, 
for the past four years, is 
now Principal of the 
Hopewell Twp. High 
School at Shiloh, New 
Jersey. Mr. Hughes is a 
graduate of Gettysburg 
College, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, with a B. §. degree, and of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, with a 
Master's degree. 





Bead 


H. M. HEANEY has recently opened a new 
school in Grand Rapids, Michigan, under the name 
of the GRAND RAPIDS COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, located in the Klingman Building, 14 
Fountain St. N. W. 

Mr. Heaney has been engaged in commercial 
education for many years and is well known among 
the business school men of Michigan. For four 
years he was head of the Business Department of 
Ferris Institute at Big Rapids. For awhile he con- 
ducted a school of his own at Jackson and more 
recently he has been connected with the Davenport- 
McLachlan Institute of Grand Rapids as Vice- 
President. 

KX 

EDNA HIRSCH and MISS L. B. O'BRIEN, 
members of the 1927 class of the Western State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan, spent the 
summer in getting some office experience to supple- 
*ment the training received in school, hence they 
should be better equipped for teaching the com- 
mercial subjects. Miss Hirsch is teaching in the 
High School at Hastings (Mich.) and Miss O’Brien 
in the High School at Belding (Mich.). 

KOK 


DR. FRANCIS B. HAAS, formerly State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed Principal of the Blooms- 
burg Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

KOK 


MYRTLE DOWNS, who has been teaching 
commercial subjects in the High School at Odessa, 
Missouri, for the past two years, has been promoted 
to the Principalship of this school. Miss Downs 
will also teach the commercial subjects in the 
Odessa High School. 

OK 

AMANDA L. HOLLAND is teaching Book- 
keeping and allied sub- 
jects in the High School 
at Rochester, Minnesota, 
this year. For the past 
two years Miss Holland 
has been teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the 
High School at Buffalo, 
Minnesota. 





ROBERT C. MORTLAND who has been teach- 
ing in the Agra Rural High a 
School, Agra, Kansas, for 
several years, has accepted 
a position as teacher of 
commercial subjects in the 
High School at Aledo, 
Illinois. Mr. Mortland is 
a graduate of Central 
College, Fayette, Mise 
souri, with an A. B. de- 
gree, and of the University of Missouri, Columbia, 
with a B. S. degree in Education. 


OK 


R. W. HARPER, formerly Principal of the High 
School at Decatur, Michigan, has been promoted to 
the Superintendency for this year. FLORENCE 
LINDSLEY, who is the commercial teacher in the 
Decatur High School, spent the summer attending 
the Western State Normal School at Kalamazoo. 

Pot 


ROSALIE PERKINS has been elected as the 
new principal of the Stenographic Department in 
Baker Business University, Flint, Michigan. For the 
past seven years she has been principal of the Type- 
writing Department at Bliss College, Columbus, 
Ohio. Miss Perkins is a graduate of Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Kentucky, and 
the Commercial Normal of Bliss College. 

Recently one of Miss Perkins’ students won the 
highest record in the United States for speed and 
accuracy in typing for a given month, writing 78 
net words per minute perfect on a fifteen minute 
test. 





KK 


A. K. BONGEY, who is a teacher in the Voca- 
tional School at Kenosha, Wisconsin, spent the 
summer at the University of Wisconsin taking a 
special course in Vocational Education, given by 
Miss Regina E. Groves, Supervisor of Vocational 
Education in Wisconsin. 


RK 


HELEN NELSON is a new teacher in the High 
School at Big Rapids, Michigan, this year. She is 
a recent graduate of Ferris Institute. MARY G. 
HOLMES, another graduate of Ferris Institute, is 
now teaching the commercial subjects in the High 
School at Standish, Michigan. 


EK 


ANNA RYAN is a new teacher of Shorthand 
and Typewriting in the 
TriState College, Angola, 
Indiana. She was formerly 
connected with the Po- 
tomac State School at 
Keyser, West Virginia, 
and is a graduate of the 
State Normal School at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, 
with a B. S. degree. 
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Six years ago, practically all of the normal schools 
in Pennsylvania were offering courses for the train- 
ing of commercial teachers. It was thought advisable 
by the State Department of Public Instruction to 
concentrate this work in one state normal school in 
order to develop a more effective organization for 
such training. After a survey of the state schools, it 
was decided to concentrate the training of com- 
mercial teachers at the STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


MR. G. G. HILL, who was then in charge of 
commercial work in the High School at Wilmington, 
Delaware, was called to head the new department. 
Since that time, the department has grown by leaps 
and bounds, until now it is necessary to restrict 
the enrollment and select students from the large 
number of applications yearly. 


No one will be considered for entrance to the 
Department of Commerce, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, who is not a four-year high 
school graduate. In addition to this, applicants must 
have ranked above the middle of the class in high 
school and must be specially recommended as 
possessing the personality, ability, ambition, 
initiative, and aptitudes necessary for success in 
the commercial teaching field. After these require- 
ments have been met with, a certain number of 
select students are accepted on trial only. After 
a probation period of several months, the group is 
culled down (about 30% being dropped) and the 
remainder are enrolled permanently for the four- 
year course of instruction leading to the commercial 
teaching profession. Of course, a few drop outs 
occur during the remainder of the first year and 
occasionally in the second year if the work does 
not remain up to the high standard set. 

The entire school facilities of the city of Indiana, 
and those of a dozen other large towns and cities 
within a hundred miles of Indiana are at the disposal 


of the Commercial Teacher Training Department 
for practice teaching convenience. The institution 
catries a complete faculty of well-trained and ex- 
perienced teachers and critics. 


A summer school is also conducted for commercial 
teachers, and a large enrollment from every part of 
the country has been reported since its organization. 
Those who wish summer work in commercial 
teaching, may elect practically any combination of 
courses at Indiana. 


KK 


Parks School of Business 
Denver, Colorado 


The beautiful new PARKS SCHOOL BUILD- 
ING is conceded to be one of the finest privately 
owned commercial school buildings in the entire 
West. The building and school are owned by 
Messrs. A. J. Gmeiner and M. D. Gmeiner. 


The Parks School has been in operation for more 
than a quarter of a century. The school was founded 
by’ Mr. W. T. Parks and was operated under his 
able management for many years. In 1920 the 
school, then located at 1042 East Colfax Avenue, 
was acquired through purchase by A. J. Gmeiner. 


During the years following the attendance grew 
rapidly and later he was joined by his brother, 
M. D. Gmeiner, who successfully operated a 
similar school in Pennsylvania until about four 
years ago when he disposed of it to join his brother, 
A. J. Gmeiner. Denver appeared to the Gmeiner 
brothers as a splendid field for a strictly high-grade 
school and their opinions certainly were justified 
inasmuch as the school now ranks as one of the 
largest and finest in the Western part of the United 
States, and judging from all indications the school 
will continue to grow in the future as it has in the 
past. 
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A. M. RICKERT, who has been teaching in the 

‘ . High School at Minerva, 
g Ohio, for the past five 
years, is a new teacher of 
Bookkeeping and allied 
subjects in the McKinley 
High School at Canton, 
Ohio. Mr. Rickert is a 
graduate of Bluffton Col- 
lege, Bluffton, Ohio, with 
an A. B. degree. 


kK 
HELEN TODD and RAE JOHNSTON, 
members of the 1927 graduating class of Ferris 
Institute, are teaching commercial subjects in the 


High School at Cadillac, Michigan, this year. 
aK 





E. M. KEITHLEY, who formerly taught in the 
Algoma (Wis.) High School, is now teaching in the 
Commercial Department of the Racine Vocational 
School, Racine, Wisconsin. 

AK 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
FEDERATION 
Will Hold 30th Annual Convention in 
The Hotel Baltimore 
Kansas City, Missouri 
DECEMBER 28, 29, and 30, 1927 - 


The executive committee of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation met in Kansas City, 
Missouri, Saturday, May 7, 1927, to complete 
arrangements for the 1927 convention which will 
be held in the Hotel Baltimore, Kansas City, 
Missouri, December 28, 29 and 30. The local 
committee under the leadership of F. J. Kirker, 
Junior College, Kansas City, has made preliminary 
plans for what promises to be the most interesting 
and instructive meeting the Federation has ever 
held. The local committee has the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce back of it, which means a 
big convention. Talent of national reputation is 
scheduled for the main program and banquet. You 
will be pleasantly surprised to note the character 
of the general program when final arrangements are 
made. Further notices of particulars will be dis- 
tributed and published in the various magazines 
after the arrangements are perfected and the sec- 
tional programs are ready. Lay your plans now to 
attend the 30th annual convention next December. 
Every live commercial teacher will be there. 

* 


E. O. EVANS, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools at Evansville, Wisconsin, is now Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Monroe, Wisconsin, having 
succeeded L. R. CRENTZ, who is Superintendent 
of Schools at Janesville, Wisconsin, this year. 


JANET M. CARLSON, a recent graduate of 
the State Normal School 
at Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
is teaching commercial 
subjects this year in the 


High School at Kane, 
Pennsylvania. Miss Carl- 
son is also a graduate of 
the High School at War- 
ren, Pennsylvania. 





REX WESTEN, who has been head of the 
Commercial Department = 

in the Senior High School 
at Winona, Minnesota, 
for the past five years, has 
recently accepted a posi- 
tion in the Business De- 
partment of the Lansing 
Business University, Lans- 
ing, Michigan. Mr. Wes- 
ten is a graduate of Albion 
College, Albion, Michigan. 





RE 


CAROLINE SHUMAN, a former teacher in 
the High School at South Beloit, Wisconsin, is this 
year teaching in the High School at Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin. on 


G. F. DAKIN is a new teacher of commercial 
subjects in the High School at Corunna, Mich- 
igan. During the past year he has been attend- 
ing the State Normal School and Cleary College 
at Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


OK 


JAMES A. HOUSMAN, who taught com- 
mercial subjects in the High School at Joerci 
Springs, Missouri, during the past year, is a new 
teacher of commercial subjects in the High School 
at Maryville, Missouri. Mr. Housman is a grad- 
uate of the State Teachers’ College at Maryville, 
Missouri, with a B. S. degree. 


OK 


CLARENCE A. TRISKA is a new teacher of 
commercial subjects in the North Dakota School 
of Forestry at Bottineau, North Dakota. Mr. Triska 
has been teaching the commercial subjects dur- 


ing the past two years in the High School at Paxton, 
Nebraska. 


Ce 


WILBERT KALSOW, who has been attending 
the State Teachers’ College at Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, is a new commercial teacher in the 


High School at Waupaca, Wisconsin. 


*4*% 


AMY CRISMAN is a’ new teacher of com- 
mercial subjects this year in the Mitchell Business 
College, Mitchell, South Dakota. Miss Crisman 
formerly taught commercial subjects in the Rapid 
City Business College, Rapid City, South Dakota. 


eK 


LOUISE I. HELLING, who taught commercial 
subjects in the High 
School at Rochester, M in- 
nesota, for the past year, 
is now teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the 
High School at Lowville, 
New York. Miss Helling 
is a graduate of the State 
Teachers’ College at 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
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WINNERS OF COMMERCIAL CONTESTS 
GIVEN AWARDS 





ISTRICT and State Contests in com- 
D mercial subjects were held in a number 
of states at the close of the school year 
1926-27. These contests attracted thousands of 
pupils and invited the keenest competition. In 
addition to the awards offered by the organiza- 
tions who sponsored the contests, the South- 
Western Publishing Company offered silver 
medals to the pupils winning first place in the 
district contests in bookkeeping, gold medals to 
the pupils winning first place in the state con- 
tests in bookkeeping, and loving cups to the 
schools producing the winning teams in the 
state contests in all commercial subjects. The 
purpose of these awards was to provide an in- 
centive for including the subject of bookkeeping 
in the commercial contests and to promote 
advancement in bookkeeping instruction. No 
restrictions were attached to the awards. They 
were offered to the winning teams and pupils 
without any regard to what texts were used in 
training the pupils. These awards will be offered 
again at the end of this school year and contest 
managers may obtain full information by writing 
the company. 
Following are the names of the schools win- 
ning the cups, and of the pupils winning the 
medals awarded last spring: 


LOVING CUPS 


Arizona — Phoenix High School 

Grorcia — Commercial High School, Atlanta 
IpaHo — Gooding High School 

Ittino1s — Hillsboro High School 

Inp1ANA — Central High School, Evansville 


New Jersey—Union Hill High School, Union 
City 


GOLD MEDALS 


Arizona—Charles Tribolet, Phoenix High 


School 


Cotorapo — Frederick Fry, John Cline‘ and 
Harold Nicks, Pierce High School 


Grorcia — Hattie Gardner, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta; and Ella Gay, Kaigler’s Business 
College, Macon 


IpAHO — Myrtle Schnell, Filer High School 


Ittrnois — Mary DeHart, Arcola High School; 
Ruth Smith, Des Plaines High School 


Inp1anA — Robert Carter, Central High School, 
Evansville; and Kenneth L. Warren, Crawfordsville 


High School 


OxtaHomMa—Clem James, Bartlesville High 
School 


PENNSYLVANIA — Margaret Cobert, South Union 
High School, Uniontown; Mary E. Adamaitis, 
Shenandoah High School; and Rose Kuti, Sharon 
High School 


Soutp Daxotra — Bernard Schmidt, Aberdeen 
High School 


SILVER MEDALS 


ArkansAs— Merle Pachl, Ft. Smith High School 


CatirorniA — Nellie Childers, Banning High 
School; and Anna Heiny, Brawley High School 


Cotorapo — Ruth Dierker, Flagler High School; 
John Bancroft, St. Joseph’s High School, Denver; 
Marie McCauley and Thomas Newport, Yuma 
High School 


FroripA — Opal Roach, Miami High School; 
and Wana Guarine, Opportunity School, Miami 


Grorcia — Mirian Baum, O'Keefe, Jr. High 
School, Atlanta 


IpaHo — Naomi Beckman, Pocatello High School; 
and Virginia Worden, Gooding High School 


Ittiwois— Ruth Tesch, Maine High School; 
Edward Garman, Cornel High School; James 
Abney, Harrisburg High School; Edna Brumley, 
Cairo High School; Mary Whipple, Macomb High 
School; Helen Swanson, DeKalb Twp. High School; 
Emil Haasis, Carlinville High School; Juanita 
Phillips, Casey Twp. High School; Edward Buehrig, 
Minier High School; Wiliiam Lippka and Hilda 
Treager, LaSalle-Peru High School; Isabel Hirsch, 
Manual Training High School, Peoria; LeRoy 
Qualls, Witt High School; Donald Kitchen, Crystal 
Lake High School; Delford Cook, Roberts High 
School; Thomas Boswell and Vernon Gestrine, 
Kewanee High School 


InpianA — Ola May Rogers and Eloine Wood, 
Mishawaka High School; Elizabeth Foster and 
Albert Carman, Columbus High School; Donald 
Wingert, High School, Crawfordsville 
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Micuican — Myrtle Colberg and Olive Lundin, 
Stambaugh High School 


Montana — Alverna Hale, Cascade High 
School; Rex St. John, Stevensville High School; 
Jossie Madden, Roundup High School; Wyman 
Zokary, Bridger High School; Luella Lewis, Deer 
Lodge High School; Mary Traver, Big Timber 
High School; Gordon Davidson, Sumatra High 
School; Evelyn Raskopf, Havre High School; 
Josephine Arnett, Circle High School; Harden 
Olson, Froid High School; Alice Cooper, Ismay 
High School; Stanley Cram, Bozeman High School; 
Viola Hendrickson, Philipsburg High School; Esther 
Hellinger, Galata High School; Rollin Thibadeau, 
Dillon High School; Peggy Morton, Glasgow High 
School; Lois Herman, Twin Bridges High School; 
Kenneth Good, Townsend High School 

New Jerszy — Sol Siegle, Trenton, Sr., High 
School 


PrnNsYLVANIA — Bessie Rader, Woodlawn High 
School; Wilbur Alexander, New Brighton High 
School; Nellie Harlan, Mary Martin and Clara 
Tranquillo, New Castle Sr. High School; Jane 
Tyson and Ruth Homan High School for Girls, 
Reading; Catherine Bender, Patton High School; 
Agatha Taylor, Carrolltown High School; Laura 
Pignolet and Helen Preksta, Ford City High School; 
Clarence Swanson, Warren High School; Olive 
Fales, Youngsville High School; Margaret Cobert, 
South Union High School, Uniontown; Mamie 
Workman, North Union High School, Uniontown; 
a Shontz and Rose Kuti, Sharon High 
Schoo 


South Daxota — Mildred Craig, Rapid City 
High School; Bernard Schmidt, Central High 
School, Aberdeen; Mary Wyss, Bridgewater High 
School; Doris Bauman, Vermilion High School; 
Helen Kosee, Milbank High School; Myron Dom- 
sitz, Washington High School, Sioux Falls; Beth 
Williams, Fedora High School; Lu Vay Nesheim, 
Highmore High School; Harry Webber, Watertown 
High School; Margaret Frost, Huron High School; 
Rosina Krugman, Winner High School; Lulu 
Nelson, Mobridge High School 


Wisconsin — Everett Jacobson and Genevieve 
Luer, Barron High School; Margaret Stephens, 
New Richmond High School; Gladys Klug, Random 
Lake High School; Emma Haugh, Reedsburg High 
School; Verna Schmidt, Tomah High School; 
Kenneth Hottmann and Lenore Billinton, Spring 
Green High School. 





WANTED 


An experienced teacher of Accounting 
and Business Administration. Prefer man 
who holds C. P. A. Certificate. Should be 
familiar with 20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting and Sherwood’s Accountancy. 
Opportunity to head department in a large 
private business school in one of the largest 
cities in the Central States. Give full 
particulars regarding training and experience 
in letter of application. Address, No. 116, 
c/o The Balance Sheet, 1-3 W. Third St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











THE OBLIGATION OF THE COLLEGE 
TO BUSINESS 


(Concluded from page 17) 


How similar this whole process is to the annual 
turnover in business and consequently what con- 
fidence the business man may have in the judgment 
of the college as to the recommendation of one of 
its graduates. 


A great distinction is made in business occa- 
sionally between experienced and inexperienced 
personnel. Many business men employing a secretary 
or a stenographer desire one who has had past 
experience, under the assumption that this person 
must be far better qualified by reason of his expe- 
rience than the young graduate of college. Experience 
however is not always a good criterion by which to 
judge a person. The experienced person may have 
demonstrated while he was in college that he was 
no more than average in ability and the college was 
probably correct in its estimate of him. Leaving 
college he undoubtedly remained average. If he had 
been superior he would probably have advanced 
to a salary which would have made his services 
prohibitive to the average employer of a new 
stenographer. 


The so-called inexperienced graduate, if he 
belongs to the upper group of his class, may be far 
more capable than the experienced stenographer or 
secretary who is seeking a new position. In the last 
two months of his college course he has probably 
been required to demonstrate his ability under 
exactly the same conditions he would encounter in 
business. He has been required to attain high speed 
and accuracy in shorthand and typewriting, to give 
careful attention to details and to demonstrate his 
initiative in office procedure. In addition to these 
personal qualities he has received excellent training 
_ the details of the work of the average modern 
office. 


The business man may place entire confidence in 
the recommendation of the average college president 
or appointment director in regard to the person he 
wishes to employ for any position. The college has 
some young man or young woman who is qualified 
for nearly any junior position business may offer. 
If it has not, the employer will be frankly told of 
the fact. 


Due to the breadth of his training, the college 
graduate is potentially far more valuable to the 
business man than the individual who enters as an 
apprentice without having received college training. 
He knows life from many sides. He is versatile, he 
is intelligent, he is pleasing in personality, he is 
adaptable to circumstances. These qualities give 
him an opportunity to establish a place for himself 
and for the business which employs him not given 
to the individual who lacks education. 


Commercial education does not need justification 
for its existence. Its development has been and 
always will be based on the demands of industry. 
It is to business as tillage is to soil before the crop 
is planted. 
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The names and addresses of pupils who are awarded gold pins or certificates of proficiency for satisfactory 
work in the completion of “20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”, or gold pins for satisfactory work in 
the completion of McKinsey's Bookkeeping and Accounting, are published in “The Balance Sheet’ monthly. 
These awards are presented upon the recommendation of the instructor. 


CERTIFICATES 


Francis Byrnes, Charles Diaz, Raymond Distel, 
Patrick McGinley, Helen Theresa Albright, Marian 
Bird, Ellen Caine, Alice Bollard, Florence Connors, 
Sarah Danks, Sarah Duffy, Mary Flannery, Edwina 
Froelich, Anna Gillespie, Nora Gilligan, Alma 
Gindhart, Catherine Kelly, Gertrude Kelly, Helen 
Joan McAdoo, Marion McCauley, Harriet 
McDyre, Mary E. O'Neill, Dolores Post, Mary 
Margaret Seward, Margaret Mary Seward, Eilish 
Sharkey, Margaret Shea, Helen Marie Staub, 
Catherine Sutton, Catherine Whalen, Assisi Com- 
mercial School, Germantown, Pa. 


Lillian Baker, Clara Bierman, Evelyn Baker, Mary 
Buckley, Margaret Gray, Evelyn Hale, Gertrude 
Hibbard, Isabelle Wisby, Catherine Brown, Eva 
Beiser, Grace Booker, Cecil Coldiron, Louise 
Hinterweitles, Russel Zimmers, Christine Work- 
man, Paul Waldrick, Thelma Dallas, Marion 
Boughman, Liola Armbrust, Irma Arnold, Mildred 
Davis, Ruth Frazier, Betty Hammel, Martina 
Marsh, Mary Jane Minnis, Emma Morgenthder, 
Bernice Stephens, Hazel Thomin, Mary Helen 
Walker, Hazel Witters, Mary Rozar, Ann Gischlar, 
Myrtle Davis, High School, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Lillie Charlotte Anderson, Marcella Harriett 
Bean, Frances Swartz, Josephine Sebring, Bertha V. 
Ripley, Pauline Miles, Hazel L. Bowman, Harriett 
Goetzman, La Vaun Matheny, Ernest W. Edson, 
S. W. Charlesworth, Robert Ferguson, Clarence 
Fischer, William R. Mueller, Raymond H. Ohge, 
‘Harold M. Anderson, Loran McCambridge, 
Charles Parker, James Verchio, Elizabeth M. 
Wilson, Opal M. Boyd, High School, Boone, Iowa. 


Chessie Cox, Evelyn Cline, Ruth Cox, Jessie 
Brumlow, Leonard Bearden, Floyd Berry, John 
Broadrick, Mabel Dobson, Lillie Belle Foster, Jack 
Freeman, Annie Lee Floyd, Oscar Gilliland, Pearl 
Huston, Howard Henry, Louise Huffaker, George 
Hill, Lillye Hyman, Blanche Hill, Katherine King, 
Prentiss King, Marie Murdock, Near Moore, 
Herschell Mitchell, Douglas Puryear, Hattie Lou 
Rudolph, Vernon Ritchey, J. C. Sapp, Louise 
Thomas, Laura Tibbs, Edmond Vickery, Lloyd 
Wrinkle, Coogler Wallace, High School, Dalton, Ga. 


Edna Ballard, C. J. Bovell, Louise Bullard, Ida 
Caddel, La Vergne Coleman, Curtis Crockett, Ray 
Coulter, Ruth Davis, W. L. Dunham, Franklin 
Edwards, Elizabeth Elbert, Leon Haren, Elaine 
Kerley, Harper Knight, Lynn Knight, Willard 
Knight, Doyie Kuykendall, Z. D. Lewis, Jr., 
Frances McMakin, Emmett Merrett, Theron 
Milam, Winchal O’Rear, Mary Pippin, Lawson 
Peterson, Ross Reding, Ray Rhoads, Ruth Rigg, 
Jack Rippy, George Selby, Jack Simpson, Annie 
Mack Skaggs, Lucille Smith, Jack Stuart, Markay 


Waggoner, Ernest Warren, Sam Wynn, Senior 
High School, Denton, Texas. 

Helen Quick, James Wooldridge, Pauline 
Golliher, John Otten, Myrtle Trautvetter, Ruth 
Bornschuer, Hazel Hufendick, Dan Elbe, Marvin 
Schuetz, Jerold Stuckwisch, Mable Wollbrink, 
Clara Schreiber, Bertha Frye, Mildred McGee, 
Ruthe Goetz, Albert Schreiber, Edith Meeker, 
Mildred Koehler, Layfayette Frazer, Cora Frank, 
Ruby Fleck, Verdie Hurley, Thelma Pepple, High 
School, Warsaw, III. 


Anna Marie Schultze, Catherine Eilers, Mary 
Elizabeth Kohrman, Anna C. Rachford, Mary 
Helen Recker, Dorothy Setidle, Dorothy Wolking, 
Gabriella Meese, Martha Meimann, Ermelinde 
Kuebbing, Dorothy Wenstrup, Julia Osseforth, 
Jeanette McEvoy, Almeda Tretter, St. Walburg 
Academy, Covington, Ky. 


Hannah Marie Brusch, Wilfred Knight Horrocks, 
Lillian Boccaro, Frances Blasband, Marie Brusch, 
Clara Cameron, Mary Costello, Margaret Carson, 
Dorothy Davis, Mary DeWan, Louisa Daloisio, 
Frances Hoffman, Sylvan Weiss, High School, 
Bridgeport, Pa. 


Fay Beaird, George Dunehoo, Mitchell Clymer, 
John England, Mrs. Blanche Jewell, Frances Kizer, 
Gilford Landers, Gertrude Marrion, Arthur Nobles, 
Ira Sharp, James A. Slinker, Aubrey Stephenson, 
Carl Stephenson, Pearl Stephens, Willie Taylor, 
Anne Frank Woodward, Southeastern State 
Teachers’ College, Durant, Okla. 


Delight Stanley, Kenneth Bales, Elizabeth Ryan, 
George Bascom, Basil Harmon, Russell Martin, 
Opal Snyder, Dorothy Clark, Ruth Engle, Esther 
Hill, High School, Lynn, Ind. Velma Benny, Virginia 
Jacobs, Dorothy Nonn, Florence Doughty, Odessa 
Johnson, High School, River Rouge, Mich. Amelia 
Stam, Anna Knook, Walter Brolsma, Eastern 
Academy, Paterson, N. J. 


Harry Lange, Robert Gore, Jr., Albert Roth, 
John Passarella, Gregg School, Chicago, IIl.; Lloyd A. 
Schoening, Fred P. Hofmann, State Industrial 
School, Kearney, Nebr.; Joseph A. Snook, C. Willis 
Cregar, High School, Hackettstown, N. J.; Lindora 
Agnes Roddy, Ruth Elizabeth Reddin,, St. Francis 
Xavier's School, Gettysburg, Pa.; Ruth Rivers, 
High School, Waynetown, Ind.; William Panyk, 
Vocational High School, Racine, Wis.; Clara Mae 
Pearce, Edna Harvison, Agricultural High School, 
Leakesville, Miss. 


Viola Anderson, Harold Buckler, Ralph Shoberg, 
Stephen Appling, Martha Duncan, Zelpha Hunt, 
Irene Mickelson, Hazel Shult, Signe Bloom, Verral 
Ellison, Judith Peterson, Bill Brewster, Tula Eriscon, 
Jesse Ruddell, Hith School, El Campo, Texas. 
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Alice S$. Roddy, Mary R. Peters, Augusta M. 
Martin, Gertrude Kelly, Margaret Reilly, Alice 
Kerrigan, Margaret Shaum, St. Joseph's High 
School, Emmitsburg, Md.; Mary Bordenet, Helen 
Burns, Clara Murphy, Edna Schmitt, Bernadine 
Doppelfeld, Ralph Huberts, St. Lawrence School, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


J. D. Graham, Howard Treadway, Minnie 
Medlin, Elsie Easley, Hazel Bingham, Lubbock 
Business College, Lubbock, Texas; Margaret Cape- 
well, Nellie Goukler, Dorothy Gregg, Margaret 
Hodson, Florence Johnson, Helen Pollett, Richard 
a Mazie Tucker, High School, Gloucester City, 


Phyllis Berkes, Margaret Biasetti, Bernice Birch, 
Margaret Bottoms, Catherine Brensinger, Margaret 
Burrill, Harriet Carlin, Lucille Clodi, Ardith Gretz, 
Lucile Gruben, Rosemary Kelly, Lidia Maccani, 
Bernice Moriarty, Marian Prodehl, Marian Raub, 
Dorothy Sievers, Mary Singletary, St. Francis 
Academy, Joliet, Ill. 


J. C. Lott, Kathleen Johnson, Vera Walker, 
Helen Williams, Leola Wright, Hazel Nesham, Lois 
Letney, Eunice Letney, Central High School, 
Brookeland, Tex.; Marion Joswiack, Thaddeus 
Nowroscki, Stephen Bielski, Charles Murski, 
Stella Wesolek, St. Mary's School, Brenham, Tex.; 
Lucille E. Clark, Julia A. Raleigh, Delbert E. 
Waples, Marguerite Golliher, St. Patrick High 
School, St. Patrick, Mo. 


Hazel Cawood, Allen Chadwick, Nelle Clack, 
William Clack, Imogene Crosby, Gussie Dennis, 
Martha Jo Dietzen, Ruth Ferguson, Eugene 
Fischesser, Isaac Fisher, Mamis Jones, Evelyn 
Ketshersid, Louise Mitchell, Ruth Miller, Mary 
Odom, Cooke Porter, Ernest Rollins, Zelpha 
Russell, Wayne Smith, Hazel Tallent, William 
Tallent, Vergie Harrison, High School, Spring City, 


Tenn. i 


Margaret M. Hughes, Earl Hughes, Faye Turner, 
Vinita Turner, Bertha Davis, Katharine M. 
Hegarty, High School, Excelsior Springs, Mo.; 
Sister M. Good Shepherd, Sister M. Conleith, St. 
Mary’s Academy, Amarillo, Texas; Richard Linney, 
Marion Folmar, Reba King, Fred Cowart, High 
School, Robstown, Texas; Margaret Lauterbach, 
Florence Rutledge, Viva Vaught, Kenneth Viers, 
Forrest Hunt, Township High School, Rankin, Ill. 


Janie Barrie, John W. Carder, Willard Current, 
Kenneth Edwards, Albert Grunden, Burmond 
Hickman, Virgil Hildreth, Ruth Hinsey, Bernard 
Johnson, Rossie Kuhn, George Méaitlen, Rex 
Maitlen, Elizabeth Phillips, Carol Rooker, Orpah 
Wilson, Geraldine Cox, High School, Redkey, Ind.; 
Mary Andrews, Nellie Buchanan, Gertrude Byers, 
Mary Ellen Hamilton, Rebecca Rabinovitz, Helen 
Rees, Weir High School, Hollidays Cove, W. Va. 


GOLD PINS 

Elizabeth Wilson, Willard Curtis, Olga Parry, 
Alda Pozzi, Leola Stobaugh, Robert McEwen, High 
School, Farmington, IIl.; M. M. Day, M. L. Eddins, 
James Legato, Bess Hancock, Joe Modey, Browns 
Creek Dist. High School, Welch, W. Va.; Edith M. 
Elwell, Olive M. Smith, High School, Westbrook, 
Me.; Bess Saunders, Florence Downs, Vocational 


School, Mooseheart, IIl.; Elsie Ricketts, High School, 
Danville, Pa. 

Delsie Pusey, High School, Pocomoke City, Md.; 
Beatrice Weiler, Alvina Cherland, Ethel Mathews, 
High School, Blue Earth, Minn.; Helen Kelly, St. 
Mary’s School, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Daniel Contreras, 
High School, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Clarence Karlgaard, Rosell Ronning, Jacob Smith, 
Kenneth Nelson, Regina Moock, Eleanora Braatz, 
High School, Fergus Falls, Minn.; Francis Iffrig, 
David Auckly, Vincent Schulte, Nickolas Shoppe, 
All Saints School, St. Peters, Mo.; Ollie Delle 
Hilburn, High School, Mineola, Tex. 

Bernard Bice, Russell Satterfield, Harvey Haw- 
kins, Roy Bice, Frankie Storage, Daisy Null, 
Charles Cunningham, High School, Shinnston, W. 
Va.; Joe Frey, Merle Blackstack, Charles Neblett, 
Jr., Paul Whitfield, Zeddie Edgar, Wayne Fitz- 
gerald, Pat Hardesty, Ercel Aycock, Kermit Neel, 
Eugene Livingston, Dave McClaran, John Tarleton 
Agri. College, Stephenville, Tex. 

Elza Layfield, Louise Mills, Wicomico High 
School, Salisbury, Md.; Pauline Wunderlich, 
Kathryn Gladys Heath, High School, Portsmouth, 
Ohio; Mable Steva, Edith Huber, High School, St. 
Marys, Ohio; Wilma Berexa, Lillian Frendzel, High 
School, North Braddock, Pa.; Virginia Palmer, 
Bernice Wetzel, Viola Jesswein, High School, 
Berrien Springs, Mich.; Irene Doda, Genevieve 
Guziewski, Cecelia Milewski, Celia Mosakowski, 
High School, South Milwaukee, Wis. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS 
Mary Duncan, Flossie Rude, High School, Bone 
Gap, Ill.; Clara Ladner, Stephen Straughan, High 
School, Bay St. Louis, Miss.; Julian F. Kozicki, 
William C. Roth, High School, Hackettstown, N. J.; 
Catherine B. Kenny, Joseph M. Tyrell, St. Patrick's 


. High School, West Scranton, Pa.; Ernie Goodrum, 


Henry Kern, Wilfred Behme, John Strange, Vernie 
Goodrum, Anthony Mattingly, Francis Spahn, 
Reitz Memorial High School, Evansville, Ind. 

Robert Allgeier, Carl Alter, August Binder, 
Robert Brake, Clarence Haffner, Edward Krock, 
Norbert Schenkel, John Smith, Gertrude Becker, 
Leone Klaren, Henrietta Lauer, St. Mary's School, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Lawrence Dimmick, Lottie A. 
Howell, Dora Ford, Kathryn C. Kohl, John Phillip 
Kibler, Winford Brundege, J. Russell Waller, 
Eloise Wood, High School, Macon, Mo. 


Carolyn Wurl, Marjorie Kennedy, Rose Bur- 
zinski, Mary Bolich, St. Ambrose High School, 
Ironwood, Mich.; Clint Pepper, Joe Hyam, Laurie 
Hyam, Harry Smith, Lydia Antoon, Myrtle Spencer, 
High School, Greenwood, Miss.; Dessa Mae Caden- 
head, Edna Corinne Lee, Oma Clyde Dudley, 
Massey Business College, Columbus, Ga.; Zoe 
Pauporte, Virginia Bradley, St. Michael’s School, 
Cannelton, Ind. 

Sara Atkinson, Ruth Etheridge, Myrtle East, 
Lucille Mason, Doris Tilghman, Bessie Foxwell, 
Wesley Dryden, Mary Hayman, Pearl Lambertson, 
Kathryn Tilghman, Mary Matthews, Wilson 
Sturgis, Louise Butler, High School, Pocomoke City, 
Md.; Rosina Chignoli, Margaret Kodiak, Frances 
Coyne, Margaret Peterson, Catherine Schweizer, 
Helen Jarotkiewicz, Cecilia Scheidt, St. Francis 
Academy, Joliet, Ill. 
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RUNS IN THE FAMILY 


The schoolmaster wrote on the back of a boy’s 
monthly report: “A good worker, but talks too 
much.” The father signed the report and then wrote 
under the remarks of the schoolmaster: “You should 
meet his mother.” nah 

cd 


QUITTING TIME 


The railroad official invited the stern citizen to 
communicate his troubles. 

“I want you to give orders,” demanded the 
visitor, “that the engineer of the express which 
passes through Elm Grove at 11:15 be restrained 
from blowing his whistle on Sunday mornings.” 

“Impossible!” exploded the official. “What 
prompts you to make such a ridiculous request?” 

“Well, you see,” explained the citizen in an 
undertone, “our pastor preaches until he hears the 
whistle blow, and that confounded express was 
twenty minutes late last Sunday.” 

KK 


SPEED 


“Yes, in teaching stenography we are strong on 
accuracy.” 
“How are you on speed?” 
“Well, the last girl we graduated married her 
employer in three weeks.” 
% KK 


“SAME HERE, GIDDAP” 


Two farmers met on a country road, and pulled 
up their teams. 

“Si,” said Josh. “I’ve got a mule with distemper. 
What did you give that one of yours when he had 
it?” 

“Turpentine. Giddap!” 

A week later they met again. 

“Say Si, gave my mule turpentine, and it killed 


im. 
“Killed mine, too. Giddap.” 


OK 


HOW DID HE KNOW 


Seven vicious swipes the green golfer made at the 
ball, but it still remained perched upon the tee. He 
was about to make another attempt when the 
caddie held up his hand. “There’s a man going 
across in front of you, sir.” 

“What if he is?” snapped the novice. 

“You must cry ‘Fore!’ if there’s anybody in the 
way when you're going to hit the ball.” 

“How in thunder do I know when I'm going to 
hit the ball?” cried the golfer angrily. 

OE 


GENEROSITY 


Nurse—Why, Willie, you selfish little boy! 
Why didn’t you give your sister a piece of your 
apple? 

Willie—I gave her the seeds. She can plant “em 
and have a whole orchard. 


ABE LINCOLN 


The English teacher had told her pupils to write 
a short essay about Lincoln and one day the follow- 
ing was handed in: 

“Abraham Lincoln was born on a bright summer 
day on the twelfth of February, 1809. He was born 
in a log cabin he had helped his father to build.” 


KK 


HIS GOLDEN WEDDING 


Ephraim had put on a clean collar and his best 
coat, and was walking majestically up and down 
the street. 

“Aren’t you working today, Ephraim?” asked 
one of his acquaintances. 

“No, suh. I’se celebratin’ my golden weddin’, 
suh.” 

“You were married fifty years ago today?” 

“Yes, suh.” 

“Well, why isn’t your wife helping you to 
celebrate it?” 

“My present wife, suh,” replied Ephraim, with 
eS “ain’t got nothin’ to do with it. She’s de 
oth.” 

AX 


THE FIRE ALARM 


For four consecutive nights the hotel proprietor 
watched his fair, timid guest fill her pitcher at the 
water tap. 

“Madam,” he said on the fifth night, “if you 
would ring, this would be done for you.” 

“But where is my bell?” asked the lady. 

“The bell is beside your bed,” he replied. 

“That the bell?” she exclaimed. “Why, the boy 
told me that was the fire alarm, and that I wasn’t to 
touch it on any account.” 


EK 


WELL, WHY NOT? 


A lawyer was crossexamining an old German 
about the position of the doors, windows, and so 
forth, in a house in which a certain transaction 
occurred. 

“And now, my good man,” said the lawyer, “will 
you be good enough to tell the court how the 
stairs run in the house?” 

The German looked dazed and unsettled for a 
moment. 

“How do the stairs run?” he queried. 

“Yes, how do the stairs run?” 

“Well,” continued the witness after a moment's 
thought, “ven I am oopstairs dey run down, and 
ven I am down stairs dey run oop.” 


*** 


WHY TEACHERS GET GRAY HAIR 


Rute: Shall is used in the first person, singular 
and plural, to show determination; will is used in 
the third and second persons to show extermination. 




















THE BALANCE SHEET 





Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 


Path wccencdsenens 
Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 


Third and Vin 


ine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man with s y successful experi- 
ence as instructor in commercial branches, 
department head, —_ po ee producing 
yt salesman will consider opening to 
begin September 30 manager, solicitor or 
instructor. Diversified business experience; 
excellent personalit Would like to prove worth 
with object of oe ON manent connection, 
or buying interest or whole of reputable Couiness 
college. Address, No. 108. 





Experienced school man and field man, for 
two and one-half years with Drake’s of New York, 
seeks new connection. Can teach Pitman Ste- 
nography and 20th Century Bookkeeping. Ad- 
dress, No. 114. 





Position wanted in business college by young 
lady. Several years’ experience in t com- 
mercial subjects. Address, No. 117. 





Position wanted as commercial teacher in 


private school or college by a man with - Accts. 
degree from Gem City Business Coll B. S. 
degree from Normal School, Iowa L 5” State 


Certificate and additional work at lows State 
College. Have had twenty years’ experience in 
both public and private schools, such as solicitor, 
teacher, director and su intendent. One who 
is willing and tireless in his efforts and energy to 
have a real successful eaheel Address, No. 118. 





A high-grade business producer, 36 years old, 
will be available about January 1. Now in eighth 
year as = of one of the lead business 
colleges. Understands the private school busi- 
ness — getting, cones. and placing —from A 
to Z. Interested in form: a@ permanent con- 
nection with a first-class business college as 

mcipal or manager. Salary, centage, or 

nvestment considered. Address, No. 121. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: A good road man — one who can 
enroll students for a good school in a progressive 
city. Do not want a job hunter. If you know 
you can make good will pay salary or commission 
or both. Will furnish car. If you are not a 
producer and do not expect to work, 
answer this ad. Address, No. 115. 


not 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


One of the leading business colleges in the 
Northwest in a city of 65,000. Equipment up to 
date— almost new. No competition. Annual 
income to two, more than $16,000. Will 
itself in five years and two men a 


y for 
pay of 
$4,000 besides. If interested, write No. 100. 





Small select school in New York City is pad 


sale. Two-teacher proposition. Owner 

developed a ee proposition that now 
takes up practically all his time. ay 
sequtation. i Nets $4,500 annually and can be 


built up = double that amount Ay “; hustler. 
Sacri for } yee Please do not answer unless 
you have $2,500 cash and can come to New York 
soon. Curiosity seckers please save postage. 
Address, No. 101. . 


Business college in a West for sale. Lo- 
cated in a fine territory and priced reasonable. 
Address, No. 102. 





Commercial school in —y * -- of hang = 15,008 
and in splendid farming d Colorado. 
No other sch of eae  B. than 

ty miles. — to sell all or half interest. 
Address, No. 103 





growing business college located in Texas on 

of Coast. Price on application. Man and 
iy or two young . 3 can aos dle same. 
A great once? for any ambitious, expe- 
rienced commercial teacher. Address, No. 104. 





Splendid small business college. Enrollment 
thirty-five. Excellent proposition for man and 
wife. Located in a town of 600,000. Cash or 
peoment plan. Owner wishes to retire. kddvem, 





A business college in the richest county in 
California. uip for 160 students. Only one 
other college the county. wishes to 
=e business college work. Address, 

o. " 





Long established commercial school in Western 
Massachusetts. Gvod territory. Offered at 
appraisal value of equipment. Address, No. 111. 





One of the best medium sized, well-equipped 
business schools in Indiana. ood reasons for 
wanting to sell. Both the school and the price 
will appeal to those looking for an opportunity. 
Address, No. 112. 





Two-teacher school suited for husband and 
wife. Would require $5,600 cash. A growing 
city and splendid enrollment. Address, No. 119. 





School established for over 30 years. Central 
States. Good reputation. Net Teme during 
1927 was over $5,000. Price $1,500 cash. Please 
do not investigate if you do not have the cash. 
Good reason for selling. Address, No. 120. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Qualified school man, college graduate with 
degree, who has taught all commercial subjects 
and has had experience in selling, is interested 
to either lease, buy an interest or all, or take 
charge of a growing school at an early date. 
Address, No. 105. 


Experienced practical business college man 
wants to lease or take interest in business college, 
middle west or southwest. Address, No. 106. 


Want to connect with business college man 
having a little money who wants to share good 
proposition with good man. Address, No. 107. 











FOR 
twen 
tion c 
gain. 


SALE — Six typewriter tables, 

students’ chairs and twelve recita- 

, all in good condition. A bar- 
Address, No. 113. 











COMMERCIAL TEXT BOOKS 


20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting by Baker 
Bookkeeping and Accounting by McKinsey 
Accountancy by Sherwood 

Income Tax Accounting by Sherwood 

20th Century Touch Typewriting by Lessenberry 
Business Arithmetic by Curry and Rubert 
Business English by Ross 

100 Lessons in English by Ross 

Commercial Law by Peters 

Personality and Salesmanship by Holmes 
Business Speller by Peters 

Business Writing by Leslie 

Rapid Calculation by Smith 

Business Correspondence by Ross 


Business Administration by McKinsey 
Elementary Business Training by Carkin-Haynes 
Fundamentals of Advertising by Rowse & Fish 
Introduction to Business by ZuTavern 

General Business Training by Crabbe-Slinker 
Junior Business Practice Set 


In the selection of text books in commercial sub- 
jects, we suggest consideration of the above publica- 
tions and shall be glad to submit specimen copies for 
examination. Address your nearest office. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


1-3 West Third Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


100 Fifth Ave. 542 S. Dearborn St. 526 Mission St. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 











